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This article is made available for distribution by Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation as an educational service. 


This completely revised article was 
THE Wor-bD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
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Section Four 


In its function of keeping all Wortp Boox owners up to date, THE 
Wortp Book Year Boox herewith offers a significant new article 
Irom the 1967 edition of THe Wortp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA. [his 
article, chosen oa. ol its timeliness and lasting value, should be 


indexed in Tur Worip Book EncycLopepIA by means of [HE YEAR 
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Russia 


A new and comprehensiv~ article on Russia prepared by members of 
the Executive Committee of the Center for Russian Studies at the 


University of Michigan. 
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Burt Glinn, Magnum 


Red Square in Moscow is the scene of a huge May Day parade every year. Communists set aside 
the May 1 and 2 holiday to honor working people. The marchers carry Russian flags past 400-year- 
old Saint Basil’s Church. The Communists changed the building from a place of worship to a museum. 


six contributors of this article are all members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Center for Russian Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. These contributors are William B. Ballis, 
Professor of Political Science; Morris Bornstein, Professor of 
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Economics; Deming Brown, Professor of Russtan Literature; 


George 


h, Professor of Geography; William RK. Medlin, 
Professor of Education; and Arthur P. Mendel, Professor of 
Russian History. 


RUSSIA 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


RUSSIA, the Union or Sovier Soctatisr REpuBiics (U.S.S.R.), is the largest 
country in the world, and the most powerful Communist nation, Russia covers 
more than half of Europe and nearly two-fifths of Asia. It takes up more than a sev- 
enth of the world’s total land area. Russia is larger than four continents—South 
America, Antarctica, Europe, and Australia—and is almost as large as all of North 
America. Only China and India have more people than Russia. Moscow, Russia’s 
capital and largest city, is the fifth largest city in the world. ‘ 

; The official name of Russia is the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the Rus- 
sian language, this name is Soyuz Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik. In the Rus- 
sian alphabet, the initials of these words are C.C.C.P., and they appear on Russian 
postage stamps. Most people call the country Russia or the Soviet Union. 

A. thousand years ago, Russia was a small region in Europe. It grew to its present 
size by adding territory on all sides. As the country expanded, peoples of many 
different backgrounds came under Russian rule. These peoples have kept many of 
their customs and their own languages. As a result, “Russia is not a country, but a 
world,” according to an old Russian saying. 

For hundreds of years, Russia was ruled by czars, who had complete power over 
Russian life. The czars kept Russia cut off from the progress being made in West- 
ern Europe. By the early 1900’s, many other countries had become industrialized, 
but Russia had little industry. Most Russians were poor, uneducated peasants. 
They farmed Russia’s broad plains with the same kinds of hand tools that their 
ancestors had used. In spite of their harsh life, the peasants loved their giant land, 
which they called “Mother Russia.”’ They expressed this love in beautiful and sad 
songs, and in folk dances and colorful festivals. Many educated Russians produced 
great works of art under the czars. Anton Chekhov, Fyodor Dostoevsky, and Leo 
Tolstoy wrote masterpieces of literature. Modest Mussorgsky and Peter Ilich 
Tchaikovsky composed music of lasting greatness. 

In 1917, a revolution drove the czar from power. The Bolsheviks (later called 
Communists) seized the government several months later and set up a dictatorship. 
They brutally took over the factories, farms, and other means of production, and 
Russia became the first Communist nation. Its economy expanded rapidly. 
Today, Soviet industrial production ranks second only to that of the United States. 
Only the United States leads Russia in crop production. 

The early Communists hoped to take over the industrialized Western nations 
by force. Today, Russia believes that Communism can triumph throughout the 
world without a major war. Russia expects to defeat the United States and other 
Western nations economically, politically, and scientifically in what is called the 
Cold War. See the CoLp War and ComMUuNISM articles in WorLD Book. 
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Russia’s Sputnik |, honored by 
this monument in Moscow, opened 
the space age in 1957. It was the 
first spacecraft to circle the earth. 


———— FACTS IN BRIEF 


235,300,000; density, 27 persons to the square mile. 
7972 Estimate, 250,100,000. 

Chief Products: Agriculture, barley, beef and dairy cattle, 
corn, cotton, flax, milk, oats, potatoes, rye, sheep, 


Capital: Moscow. 
Official Language: Russian. 
Official Name: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Form of Government: Communist dictatorship; 15 Union 
Republics. Head of State, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Head of Govern- 
ment, Premier, or Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters (Cabinet). 

Legislature: Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., consisting of 
two houses—Soviet of the Union (767 deputies, 4-year 
terms); Soviet of Nationalities (750 deputies, 4-year 
terms). 

Area: 8,649,500 square miles (2,151,000 square miles in 
Europe and 6,498,500 square miles in Asia). Greatest 
Distances, (east-west) 6,000 miles; (north-south) 3,200 
miles. Coastline, 30,787 miles. 

Elevation: Highest, Communism Peak, 24,590 feet above 
sea level. Lowest, Karagiye Depression, 433 feet below 
sea level. 

Population: 7959 Census, 208,826,650; distribution— 
48 per cent urban, 52 per cent rural. 1967 Estimate, 
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sugar beets, tobacco, vegetables, wheat, wool. Fishing, 
cod, herring, salmon, sturgeon. Manufacturing, chemi- 
cals, electrical and electronic equipment, iron and 
steel, lumber, machinery, paper, petroleum products, 
processed foods, processed metals, textiles, transporta- 
tion equipment. Mining, bauxite, coal, copper, gold, 
iron ore, lead, manganese, magnesium, natural gas, 
nickel, petroleum, platinum, salt, tungsten, zinc. 


National Anthem: Gosudarstveny Gimn Sovetskogo Soyusa 
(National Anthem of the Soviet Union). 

National Holiday: November 7 and 8, the dates of the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 

National Motto: Proletarit Vsekh Stran, 
(Workers of All Countries, Unite!) 


Money: Basic Unit, ruble. One hundred kopecks equal 
one ruble. For the value of the ruble in dollars, see 
Money (table, Values). See also KopEck; RUBLE. 
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Soyedinyattes! 


Burt Glinn, Magnum 


The Grand Kremlin Palace, center, in Moscow is the meeting place of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Russia's parliament. Fireworks light the sky every May Day. 


RUSSIA [Government 


Russia has a long constitution that gives all political 
power to the people and to their elected representatives. 
The constitution mentions the Communist party only 
once. However, Russia is completely controlled by the 
Communists. The men who run the Communist party 
run Russia. The government is like a glove, and the 
party is like a hand inside the glove. The glove moves 
only the way the hand does. ‘The government simply 
accepts all Communist party decisions, puts them into 
laws and orders, and sees that they are obeyed. When a 
Russian votes, he or she has only one choice—the person 
selected by the party. A voter may cross out the name of 
the party’s choice, but almost no one does. 

Russia is made up of 15 union republics. Each repub- 
lic, like the entire nation, is governed by a soviet (coun- 
cil). This political structure gives Russia its official 
name, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). 
See the separate articles on the union republics listed in 
the Russia Map Index. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union permits no 
other political party to oppose it. It has about 123 mil- 
lion members and candidates for membership. Thus, 
the men and women in the Communist party make up 
only about 5 per cent of Russia’s population. 

A Russian who wants to join the Communist party 
must be at least 18 years old. He or she must be recom- 
mended by three members of the primary party organiza- 
tion (the lowest party unit) that he wishes to join. The 
recommending members must have been party mem- 
bers for at least five years, and must have known the 
candidate for at least one year. Both the primary party 
organization and the party organization on the next 
higher level must approve the candidate. ‘The candi- 
date then must wait a year before he can be approved 
as a full member. This whole process permits only those 
who are most loyal to Communism to join the party. 
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The Communist party structure is like a pyramid. At 
the bottom of the pyramid are about 320,000 primary 
party organizations. They operate throughout Russia, 
wherever there are at least three Communists. ‘These 
groups are set up in such places as factories, farms, gov- 
ernment offices, and schools. ‘They have great influence 
over local political and economic life. ‘To a Russian, the 
man who heads the local party group is a person to be 
respected—and sometimes feared. Many of Russia’s 
leaders worked their way to the top from positions in 
local party organizations. 

Most primary party organizations have many mem- 
bers. If an organization has more than 15 members, it 
elects a bureau to conduct its work. If an organization 


The Flag of Russia. The red 
stands for revolution; the ham- 
mer and sickle for united peas- 
ants and workers; and the star 
for the Communist party. 


The Coat of Arms carries the 
motto, “Workers of All Coun- 
tries, Unite!” The hammer and 
sickle represent the spread of 
Communism. The rising sun is a 
symbol of the dawning of the 
“new day” of Communism. 


H. E. Harris & Co. 
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Russia, the World’s Largest Country, is nearly three times 
as large as the United States, not counting Alaska and Hawaii. 
Russia extends about 6,000 miles across Europe and Asia. 


has more than 150 members, its bureau elects a full- 
time secretary to head the organization. The secretary 
is released from his regular job and is paid for his party 
duties. The secretary and his staff make up the secretartat 
of the organization. 

Just above the primary party organizations are the 
rayon (district) party organizations. The primary groups 
in each district elect representatives to a district confer- 
ence, held every two years. ‘This conference elects a com- 
mittee, which, in turn, elects a bureau and a secretariat. 
The committee, bureau, and secretariat direct the dis- 
trict party between district conferences. 

The district organizations operate under the oblast 
(region) party organizations. The district groups in each 


region elect representatives to a regional conference, 
which is also held every two years. The regional confer- 
ence also elects a committee, which then chooses a 
bureau and a secretariat. 

On the next party level, in 14 of the 15 union re- 
publics, is the republic party organization. Each republic 
organization is made up of representatives from lower 
party groups in the republic. The representatives meet 
in a congress at least every four years. The congress elects 
a central committee, which also selects a bureau and a 
secretariat. The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
public, the largest republic, has no separate party or- 
ganization. Its party activities are managed by bodies 
of the national party organization. 

The main organization at the top of the nationwide 
Communist party pyramid is the All-Union Party Con- 
gress. Under party rules, the congress must meet at least 
every four years. But it does not meet that regularly. 
The All-Union Party Congress consists of about 5,000 
delegates from lower party organizations throughout 
Russia. It elects a Central Committee to handle its 
work between congresses. The Central Committee, 
which has about 350 regular and alternate members, 
meets at least every six months. It elects a Politburo 
(Political Bureau) and a Secretariat to direct its work be- 
tween meetings. In actual practice, the party congress 
does not really “‘elect’”’ the Central Committee, nor does 
the Central Committee really “‘elect”’ the Politburo and 
Secretariat. The Politburo and the Secretariat select 
their own members and those of the Central Committee. 
The Central Committee and the All-Union Party Con- 
gress simply approve these selections. 

The Politburo of the Central Committee is the most 
powerful body in Russia. It establishes all important 
Soviet policies in national and foreign affairs. The 
Politburo has 11 regular members and 8 alternates. 
They meet in secret and never reveal their discussions 
or how they voted. Only their decisions are announced. 

The Secretariat of the Central Committee manages 
the daily work of the Communist party. ‘The Secretariat 


The Palace of Congresses in Moscow is the meeting place of delegates from Communist party 
organizations in all parts of Russia. The white marble building was completed in 1961. 


Kenneth Katzner 


RUSSIA 


has 11 members, several of whom are also members of 
the Politburo. The general secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee heads both the Secretariat and the Politburo. He 
is the most powerful person in the Soviet Union. 

The Secretariat is aided by a staff of about 1,000 pro- 
fessional party secretaries called apparatchikt. ‘They form 
a chain of command like that of an army, with the gen- 
eral secretary at the top. The secretaries at each level 
are selected by those above them in the party structure. 
They manage the work of all party organizations, and 
have wide control over Russian life. 

Federal Government. ‘The structure of the Soviet 
government, like that of the Russian Communist party, 
resembles a pyramid. Each government body is re- 
sponsible to the one above it. At the top, the main body 
is a two-house federal parliament, the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.SS.R. Almost all its members are Communists. 
The members are elected to four-year terms, and meet 
twice a year for a week or less. They pass without ques- 
tion all proposed laws, which come from the Com- 
munist party’s leaders. 

One house of parliament, the Sovzet of the Union, has 
767 members called deputies. Each deputy is elected 
from a district of about 300,000 residents. ‘The other 
house, the Soviet of Nationalities, has 750 deputies. Each 
of the 15 union republics elects 32 deputies. Within the 
various union republics are 20 autonomous (self- 
governing) republics, 8 autonomous regions, and 10 
okrugs (national areas). Each of these elects 11, 5, or 1 
deputy to the Soviet of Nationalities. 

In elections to the Supreme Soviet, there is only one 
candidate for each position. Several candidates are 
nominated in the voting districts, but Communist party 
officials make the final choice. Russian voters must be at 
least 18 years old. 

‘The Supreme Soviet elects two important bodies, but 
their members are actually selected by the Communist 
party’s leaders. ‘These bodies are the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and the Council of Ministers. ‘The Pre- 
sidium handles legislative matters between sessions of 
the Supreme Soviet. Its chairman is considered Russia’s 
head of state, but he has little real power. He is assisted 
by 15 deputy chairmen (one from each union republic), 
a secretary, and 16 other members. 

The powerful Council of Ministers, or cabinet, is the 


highest executive body of the Soviet government. Its 
members are among the highest-ranking Communist 
party leaders. ‘The council chairman, often called 
premier or prime minister, is the actual head of the Soviet 
government. The dictators Joseph Stalin and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev held this position while.they headed the 
Communist party. The council also includes 2 first 
deputy chairmen, 9 deputy chairmen, almost 50 depart- 
ment ministers, and nearly 30 committee chairmen. 

Local Government. Each of the 15 union republics 
and the 20 autonomous republics has a constitution. 
Each also has a supreme soviet with a presidium, and a 
council of ministers. Members of the supreme soviets are 
elected to four-year terms. The lower levels of govern- 
ment, from the autonomous regions down to the smallest 
districts, have soviets of working people’s deputies. ‘The 
members of these soviets are elected to two-year terms. 
Most soviets elect executive committees to handle local 
work between legislative sessions. 

Courts in the Soviet Union differ from those in the 
Western democracies. Western courts operate according 
to general ideas of justice. Court rulings in Russia, on 
the other hand, are based on policies of the Communist 
party. Soviet courts are under the procurator-general, 
Russia’s chief legal officer. He is selected by Communist 
party leaders and appointed to a seven-year term by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Russia’s highest court is the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R. Each republic also has a supreme court. All 
supreme court judges are elected by the supreme soviets 
to five-year terms. Below them, the judges of the regional 
courts are elected, also to five-year terms, by the regional 
soviets. he lowest courts are the people’s courts. Local 
voters elect people’s court judges to five-year terms. 

The Party Control Committee sees that the rules of the 
Communist party are followed on all government and 
party levels. ‘his committee is appointed by the na- 
tional party’s Central Committee. The Committee on 
State Security, an agency of the Council of Ministers, is 
the government’s political police system. It has offices 
and agents throughout Russia. 

Armed Forces of the Soviet Union are the largest in 
the world. Western military experts estimate that Russia 
has a total of more than 3 million men in its army, navy, 
and air force. Required military service begins at the 
age of 18 and lasts at least two years. See AiR FoRcE 
(Russia); Army (The Russian Army); Navy (The Rus- 
sian Navy). 


The 23rd All-Union Communist Party Congress met in 1966 in the main auditorium of the 
Palace of Congresses. Above the stage is a portrait of Lenin, the founder of Communist Russia. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL POWER IN RUSSIA 


The constitution of Russia provides that representatives elected 
by all the people shall run the government. However, there is 
only one candidate for each political office in Russia. In addi- 
tion, the all-powerful Communist party selects each candidate. 


Thus, the Communist party has complete control over the govern- 
ment. The government simply passes all laws proposed by the 
party's leaders. The Communist party allows no other political 
party in Russia. Its power reaches to all levels of Russian life. 


HEAD OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The general secretary of the Communist party’s Central Committee heads 
its Politburo and Secretariat. He is the most powerful person in Russia. 


POLITBURO OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


The policy-making body of the Communist 
party is the Politburo of the Central Com- 
mittee. It establishes economic programs, 
determines Russia's relations with other coun- 
tries, and sets other important policies. The 
Politburo has 1 1 regular members. They meet 
in secret and reveal only their decisions. 


SECRETARIAT OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


The day-to-day work of the Communist party 
is managed by the Secretariat of the Central 


Committee. The group has 11 members. Sev- 
eral of them are also members of the Polit- 
buro. The Secretariat is aided at all levels of 
the Communist party by a staff of about 
1,000 professional party secretaries. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


ALL-UNION PARTY CONGRESS The Central Committee of the Communist party han- 


dles Communist affairs between sessions of the All- 
Union Party Congress. The committee meets at least 
once every six months. It has about 350 regular and 
alternate members. The party’s leaders select the 
members on the basis of their loyalty to them. The 
persons they select are then “elected” to the Central 
Committee by the All-Union Party Congress. 


The rules of the Communist party grant supreme power 
in the party to the All-Union Party Congress. The con- 
gress consists of about 5,000 delegates from lower 
party organizations throughout Russia. It is actually 
controlled by the party’s leaders, and simply ap- 
proves their decisions. Under the party’s rules, the 
All-Union Party Congress is supposed to meet every 
four years. But it does not meet that regularly. 


PREMIER 


PRESIDIUM OF THE SUPREME SOVIET 


The premier, or chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, heads the government of 
Russia. Joseph Stalin and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev each headed the government 
and the Communist party at the same time. 


The Presidium handles legislation between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., which meets twice a year. It has 33 mem- 
bers. The chairman is considered Russia's head of state. 


SUPREME SOVIET OF THE U.S.S.R. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Russia’s legislature is the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. It has 
two houses—the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nation- 
alities. Members of both houses are elected to four-year terms. 
They pass all laws proposed by the Communist party's leaders. 
The Supreme Soviet “elects” the members of its Presidium and 
the Council of Ministers after they are selected by party leaders. 


The highest executive body of Russia’s 
government is the Council of Ministers, 
or cabinet. It controls Russian economic 
and cultural life through various min- 
istries and committees. It also handles 
Russia’s relations with other countries. 
The Council of Ministers has about 90 
members. They are among the highest- 
ranking officials of the Communist party. 


SOVIET OF THE UNION SOVIET OF NATIONALITIES 


The Soviet of Nationalities has 
750 deputies. Each of the 15 
union republics elects 32 dep- 
uties. Various regions within 
the republics elect the rest. 


The Soviet of the Union con- 
sists of 767 members, who are 
called deputies. Each of the 
deputies represents a district 
of about 300,000 persons. 


RUSSIA Political Map 
(UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS) 
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RUSSIA MAP INDEX 


(All places indexed A through K or { through 16 are on the two-page map of Rasa: an 
ussia. 


places indexed L through W or 17 through 24 are on the one-page map of European 
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J5 Uzbekistan 9,997,000 173,591 Tashkent eek 5200 Oa ae Novosi- 
Each republic has a separate article in WORLD BOOK. stad SHLD SIR SOU TTI: ye .. 1,013,000. . 
Konotop ...58,000..R19 Troitsk ...76,000. . 
, Konstanti- Nukus ..... 48,000. 
Population Chernigov .119,000..Q18 novka* ...97,000..H 3 Odessa ....721,000.. 
Cherno- Kopeysk ..169,000..H 6 Oktyabr’skiy 75,000. . 
1972 Estimate 250,100,000 gorsk® ...58,000..H 9 Korkino* ..88,000..H 7 Omsk ..... 702,000. 
1967 235.300.000 Chernovtsy 154,000..F 2 Kostroma .198,000..022 Ordzhoni- 
1959 Census ‘ 908. 826.650 Chimkent a 192,000. eG Kotlasi 4... 58,000. .M23 kidze .. . 202,000. , 
1939 170,557,093 Chirchik ..-89,000..K 6 Kovrov ...1 10,000. .P 22 Orekhovo- 
192608 14720272915 Chistopol’* .59,000..G 5 Krama- Zuyevo ..116,000. . 
1917 Estimate 163,000,000 Chita .....194,000..H 12 torsk ... 132,000. .S 20 Orin eee 190,000. 
1913 : 165,713,200 Chusovoy* ..64,000..G 6 Krasnoar- Orenburg . .300,000. . 
1397 en 128,200,000 Daugavpils .80,000..018 meyskaya 51,000..U20 Orsha ...... 79,000 
isl aes : 2 Derbent* ...55,000..1 3 Krasnodar 377,000. .U20 Orsk ......226,000 

ots Dneprodzer- Krasnodon* 66,000..H 3° Osh ae 98,000. 

Cities and Towns zhinsk ..214,000..S 19 Krasnogorsk*48,000..F 15 Osinniki* ..71,000.. 
Dnepro- Krasno- Panevézys ..54,000.. 
Abakan* ...68,000..H 9 petrovsk .755,000..S 19 kamsk* ..56,000..G 6 Pavlodar ..130,000.. 
Achinsk ...62,000..H 9 Dolgo- Krasnotur’ - Pavlograd* .54,000.. 
Akmolinsk, prudnyy ..46,000..P 21 INSK@ eee 64,000..G 6 Paviovo ....58,000.. 
see Tselinograd Donetsk Krasnovodsk 45,000..J 4 Pavlovskiy 
Aktyubinsk 122,000..H 5 (Stalino) 794,000. .T 20 Krasno- Posad* ...65,000.. 
Alapayevsk .50,000..G 6 Donetsk* ..46,000..H 3 yarsk ...521,000..H 9 Penza ....305,000.. 
Aleksin ....52,000..P 20 Drogobych* 50,000..F 1 Krasnyy Perm’ ....745.000.. 
Alma-Ata .610,000..J 7 Dushanbe (Stalina- Luch ...101,000..T 20 Pervomaysk 50,000.. 
Almalyk* ..64,000..K 6 bad) ....303,000..K 6 Kremen- Pervomaysk* 46.000... 
Al’ met’yevsk 64,000..G 5 Dzerzhinsk 189,000..P22 chug ....115,000..S 19 Pervou- 
Andizhan .154,000..K 7 Dzerzhinsk* 48,000..G 3 Krivoy Rog 477,000..S 18 ral’sk ...108,000. . 
Angarsk ..170,000..HII Dzhambul .143,000..J 6 Kropotkin ..60,000..U2I Petropav- 
Angren* ...68,000..K 6 Pep eekezs Kulebaki ..46,000..P22 lovsk ...156,000.. 
Anzhero=Stid=20 oe eee Gales cen 54,000..1 6 Kungur ....69,000..G 6 Petropavlovsk- 
zhensk* .120,000..H 9 Elektrostai’ {11,000..P21 Kurgan ...191,000..H 6 Kam- 
Archangel (Arkhan- Engel’s ...114,000..R23 Kursk ....240,000..R 20 chatskiy 110,000.. 
gel’sk) .296,000..E 5 Feodosiya’ . 54,000. .U19 Kushva* ...49,000..G 6 Petroza- 
Armavir ..129,000..U21I Fergana ...87,000..K 6 Kustanay .108,000..H 6 vodsk ...149,000. 
Artém ..... 63,000..H15 Frunze ...346,000..J 7 Kutaisi ...149,000..W2I Pinskieeee. 49.000... 
Artémovsk* 73,000..G 3 Gatchina ..46,000..M19 Ktuybyshev 928,000..Q24 Podol’sk .. 153.000 
Arzamas ...51,000..P22 Glazov ..... 65,000..G 5 Kuznetsk ..71,000..R23 Polevskoy* 53,000... 
Ashest* ....71,000..G 6 Gomel’ .. .208,000..Q 18 Kzyl-Orda .82,000..J 6 Polotsk ....55,000. . 
Ashkhabad 219,000..K 4 Gorki (Gor’- Labinsk ....47,000..V 21 Poltava 163.000 
Astrakhan’ 332,000..U23 kiy) ..1,066,000..G 4 Leninabad .90,000..K 6 Poti es. 45,000. 
AzoV wee 50.000. .T 20 Gorlovka ..333,000..S 20 Leninakan 123,000..1 2 Priluki ....52,000.. 
Baku 725,000 Grodno ....94,000..E 2 Lenin- Prokop’- 
“"*1,128,000..J3 3 Groznyy Be .308,000..V 22 grad ..3,218,000 yevsk ...292,000.. 
Balakovo ..65,000..R 23 reel Sa pe idea *3,607,000..E 4 Pskov ..... 105,000... 
Balashikha* 70,000. .P 21 Gukovo* .. .63, at Leninogorsk 70,000..1 8 Pyatigorsk .77,000. . 
Balashov ...69,000..R 22 Gur’yev 93,000..1 4 Leninsk-Kuznet- anieit 
Balkhash ..70,000..J 7 pee ty mF Pet coe aa tah skoye* .. 51,000... 
Baranovichi 70,000..P 17 I al’nyy paths Liepaja 81,000..E 3 Revda* ....58,000.. 
Barnaul ..373,000..H 8 nta esses ngewe Lipetsk ...218,000..Q 21 Riga 
Bataysk ...78,000..T 20 1 a ao ong ety Liski .....; 45,000. .R 21 (Riga) ..649,000.. 
Batumi ....94,000..1 2 Irkutsk, . 397,000. . Lugansk . .323,000. .S 20 Rostov-on- 
Begovat ....54,000..K 6 Ishimbay” § .51,000..H 5 utsk ..... 72,000..F 2 Don ....706,000.. 
Belaya Ivano-F ran- Lvov Roven’ki ...59,000.. 

Tserkov’ .81,000. R18 kovsk aye .80,000. ale <2 (Lwow) 487, 000..F 2 Rovnoweeee 81,000. . 
Belgorod ...98,000..R20 Ivanovo .. Se e e Lys’va_..... 78,000. .G 6 Rubezhnoye 47,000. . 
Belogorsk . .49,000..G 14 Izhevsk, 4-3 Lyubertsy .107,000..P 21 Rubtsovsk .135.000.. 
Beloretsk* .64,000..H 5 aU conn ene Magadan ...76,000..D 14 Rudnyy ....75,000. 

% 114.000. Jelgava ....45,000..N17 Magnito- hy gna dy 
Belovo* ...114,000..H 9 Kad 137 000 S 20 H Rustavi* ...80,000.. 
Bel’tsy ..... 79,000..F 2 adiyevka rea gorsk ...347,000..H 6 Ryazan’ ...275,000.. 
Bendery ...53,000..T 17 Kalinin . ..299,000..0 20 Makeyevka 393,000. .T 20 Rybinsk ...205,000.. 
Berdichev . .59.000..R17 Kaliningrad (Knigs- Mak- Rzhev ...... 58,000... 
Berdyansk* 79,000..G 2 berg) ...247,000..E 2 hachkala 146,000. .W23 Salavat ....82.000. 
Berezniki .125,000..G 6 Kalinin - Margelan* .86,000..K 6 Samarkand 226,000. . 
Biysk 173,000... 9 grad* ....87,000..F 4 Mariupol, see Zhdanov Saran’* 54.000 
Blagovesh- Kaluga .. .164,000..P 20 Mary ...... 56,000..K 5 Saransk ...132,000. 

chensk ..108,000..G 14 Kamenets-Podol’- Maykop ....97,000..V 20 Sarapul ....85,000.. 
Bobruysk .113,000..Q18 Hina Beare ciketat po te Melekess .. 67,000. .Q24 Saratov . 665,000. 
Bokovo- amensk-Shakhtin- a Melitopol’ 109,000..T 19 Semipala- 

Antratsit* 54,000. .T 20 skiy ..... 66,000. . Memel (Klai- tinsk ...191,000.. 
Borceaees 8,000. .P 23 Kamensk-Ural - ena peda) ...115,000..E 2 Serov ..... 104,000. . 
Borisoglebsk 61.000. .R 22 i skiy® _... 158, anes ae Mezhdure- Serpukhov 118,000... 
Borisov ....69,000..P 18 amyshin ..70,000. . chensk* ..71,000..H 9 Sevastopol 
Borovichi 48.000. .N20 Kansk Ws at 92,000..H10 Miass ....115,000..H 6 (Sevas- 

Bratsk P {00/000 i H10 Karaganda 477,000..1 7 Michurinsk 88,000. .Q21 topol’) 184,000 
Brest ......85,000..F 2 Karpinsk* .49,000..G 6 Mineral’nyye Severodo- 
Bryanka* .s 79.000. 'G 10 Kaunas ...262,000..E 2 Vody ponent VAUON, ee netsk . 60,000 
Bryansk . .259,000..Q19 Kazan’ ...743,000..P 24 Minsk ....688,000..P 17 Severod=. . 2. 
Bugul’ma ..68,000..G 5 Kemerovo .343,000..H 9 Mogilév ...151,000..P 18 vinsk ... 108,000 
Buguruslan* 47,000..H 5 eaneay ey onveeen Men che amen nae Dae Shadrinsk* .64,000. 
Bukhara ...92,000..K 5 Nya OAR Ties nde! Pa obtain Shakhtérsk* 70.000... 
Buzuluk ...60,000..H 5 ie GSC O RTs Shakhty .. .208,000. . 
’ rovsk ...393,000..G15 kva) ..6,427,000..F 4 Shchékin 52000 
Chapayevsk 86,000. .R 24 Kharkov (Khar’- Mukachévo* 54,000..F | chelkover. 680008 
Chardzhou .80,000..K 5 kov) ..1,048,000..G 3 Murmansk 262.000..D 5 renee Ae hat 
Cheboksary 154,000..P 23 Khasavyurt 47,000..V 23 Murom ....89,000. .P 22 cf a Pore 
Chelya- Kherson ..200,000..T 18 Mytishchi .111,000..P 21 UY Ds ait pes 

binsk ...790,000..H 6 Khimki ....62,000..P 20 Nakhodka . .82,000..H15 Siauliai* .. .73.000.. 
Cherem- Khmel’nit- Nal’chik ..108,000..V 22 Simferopol’ 208,000. 

khovo ...116,000..H II Ski¥s Banos 78,000..F 2 Namangan 146,000..K 6 Slavyansk .106,000.. 
Cherepovets 144,000. .N2I Kleven (202.0008 hae Nevinno- Slavyansk-na- 
Cherkassy .109,000..S 18 Kimry  ....47,000..021 myssk ...51,000..V2I Kubani ..49,000.. 
Cherkessk ..51,000..V 21 Kineshma ..92,000..022 Nezhin ....51,000..R18 Smelaieencc 49,000. . 


*Population of metropolitan area, including suburbs. 
564 *Does not appear on map; key gives general location. 
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Smolensk .177,000.. 
Snezhnoye ..71,000.. 
sochi).a.-. 177,000. . 
Sokol .2a—. 50,000.. 


Solikamsk .84,000.. 


Stalingrad, 
see Volgograd 
Stalino, see Donetsk 


Stavropol’ .162,000.. 
Sterli- 

tamak ..145,000.. 
Stupino ...51,000.. 
Suchan_ ....50,000 
Sukhumi ...83,000. 
Sumgait ...80,000.. 
Sumy ..... 123,000. . 
Sverdlovsk 897,000... 
Sverdlovsk* 70,000.. 
Svobodnyy .60,000.. 
Syktyvkar ..89,000.. 
Syzran’ ...163,000.. 
Taganrog .229,000.. 
Taldy- 

Kurgan .47,000 
Tallinn ...322,000 
Tambov ...199,000 
Tartu ase 82,000. 
Tashauz ...53,000.. 
Tashkent 1,073,000. . 
ihavda<sn 50,000. 
Tbilisi, see 

Tiflis 


Temir-Tau 138,000.. 


Ternopol’* .63,000.. 
Tiflis (Tbi- 

lisi) ....794,000.. 
Tikhoretsk ..55,000. . 
Tiraspol’ ...82,000.. 
Tobolsk (To- 

bol’sk) ...44,000.. 
Tolyatti ...105,000.. 
Tomsk ....292,000.. 
TONGZ, saulees 92,000. . 
Troitsk> 5. .02;000m 
Tselinograd 

(Akmo- 

linsk) ..150,000.. 
ula’ Were 360,000.. 
UL eee 49,000.. 
Tyumen’ 191,000 
UtaGtreee- 651,000. 
Ukh tages. ae 48,000. . 
Ulan-Ude 209,000.. 
Ul’yanovsk 256,000. . 
Umani ee 54,000.. 
Ural’sk ...114,000.. 
Urgench ...58,000.. 
Usol’ye-Sibir- 

skoye ....66,000.. 


Ussuriysk .119,000.. 


Ust’-Kame- 


nogorsk .197,000. . 


Uzhgorod ..56,000.. 
Uzlovaya ...50,000.. 
Velikiye 

Cukigeaeer 73,000. 
Vichuga ...53,000.. 
Vilnius ...287,000.. 
Vinnitsa ..144,000.. 
Vitebsk ...181,000.. 
Viadimir .188,000. 
Vladivostok 353,000. . 
Volgograd 

(Stalin- 


69, 3 
Volzhskiy ..91,000.. 
Vorkuta ....62,000.. 
Voronezh ..558,000. . 


Voskre- 

sensk ....56,000.. 
Votkinsk* ..70,000.. 
Vyborg ....61,000.. 
Vyshniy 


Volochék .72,000.. 
Yakutsk ....86,000.. 
Yalta ce 54,000. . 


Yul’* s02- 0008. 
Yaroslavl’ 467,000. . 
Yegor’yevsk 62,000.. 


Vielets ie. 91,000. 


Yenakiyevo .93,000.. 


Yerevan . 611. 000 


Yessentuki T0000. 
Yevpatoriya 64,000. . 


Yeoyski cee. 64,000. . 
Yoshkar- 

Ola ....126,000.. 
Yiurdaseercns 53,000. . 
Yuzhno-Sak- 


halinsk ..88,000. . 
Zagorsk ....82,000.. 


Zapo- 


rozh’ye .529,000.. 
Zelénodol’sk 69,000. . 


Zhdanov 
(Mariu- 


pol)ienco2, 000k. 
Zhigulevsk* 47,000.. 
Zhitomir ..124,000.. 
Zhukovka ..56,000.. 
Zlatoust ..174,000.. 
Zyryanovsk .56,000.. 
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Source: Official estimates (1964). 
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RUSSIA ipeod hs 


The population of Russia is spread out unevenly 
across the country. About 75 per cent of the people live 
in European Russia, which covers about a fourth of the 
land. European Russia has an average of more than 80 
persons to the square mile. Asian Russia averages fewer 
than 10 persons to the square mile. 

Nationalities and Languages. Russia’s people have 
many different backgrounds and speak many different 
languages. The Soviet census lists over 100 nationality 
groups in Russia. They are identified mainly by the 
languages they speak. Soviet republics are set up on the 
basis of various nationality groups and carry their 
names, such as Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and 
Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. Most nationality 
groups are of Caucasoid (white) stock. Others are of 
Mongoloid (yellow) stock, or are mixtures of the two 
races. See LANGUAGE (Language Families). 

Slavic Nationality Groups make up more than three- 
fourths of the total population. They speak different, 
but closely related, Balto-Slavic languages. The ances- 
tors of the Slavs established the original Russian state 
more than a thousand years ago. 

The Russians are the largest Slavic group, though all 
Soviet peoples are generally called Russians. This 
group, once known as Great Russians, makes up about 
55 per cent of the nation’s population. ‘The Russians 
live throughout the country, and hold most positions of 
leadership in the government and Communist party. 
Russian is the official language, and is taught in all 
Soviet schools. Almost all Soviet citizens speak Russian, 
as either their main language or their second one. See 
RussIAN LANGUAGE. 

The Ukrainians, the second largest Slavic group, live 


POPULATION AND LANGUAGE 


in southern European Russia. The Byelorusstans, some- 
times called White Russians, are the third largest Slavic 
group. Most of them live in western European Russia. 
Closely related to the three major Slavic groups are the 
Lithuanians and Latuvians— Baltic peoples—and the Poles 
of westernmost Russia. 

Turkic Peoples rank second in number to the Slavs. 
Their languages are also closely related. Some Turkic 
peoples are Mongoloid. ‘The largest Turkic groups live 
in Soviet Central Asia, a region between the Caspian 
Sea and China. The Uzbeks are the most numerous and 
the most advanced people of the region. Their ancestors 
were among the first settled farmers in the world. Other 
Turkic groups of Soviet Central Asia include the 
Kazakhs, Kirghiz, and Turkmen. The Tuvinians and 
Yakuts live in Siberia, a huge region that covers most of 
Asian Russia. The Azerbaidzhani live in the Caucasus 
Mountain region west of the Caspian Sea. The largest 
Turkic groups of European Russia live in the Volga 
River Valley. They are the Bashkirs, Chuvash, and Tar- 
tars, or Tatars. See TARTAR; TuRK. 

Other Groups. The Finno-Ugric peoples live in northern 
Russia, between the Baltic Sea and central Siberia. The 
largest of these groups include the Estonians near the 
Baltic Sea; the Finns and Karelians near Finland; and 
the Mar, Mordovians, and Udmurts of the Volga Valley. 

The Germans are widely scattered over many parts of 
Russia. ‘The ancestors of most of the Germans were set- 
tlers who arrived during the 1700’s and 1800’s. Yiddish- 
speaking Jews, listed as a nationality group by the Soviet 
census, live mainly in European Russia. The Moldavians 
live near Romania, and are closely related to the Ro- 
manians. Their language is much like Romanian, but it 


This map shows where the people of Russia live. Each dot represents about 65,000 peo- 
ple. The colors on the map show where the major languages are spoken. The regions in 
which these languages are spoken closely resemble the individual republics of Russia. 
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is written in the Russian Cyrillic alphabet (see ALPHA- 
BET [The Cyrillic Alphabet)). 

The Armenians and Georgians are the major nationality 
groups of the Caucasus region. The Tadzhks, whose 
language resembles Persian, live in the mountain valleys 
of Soviet Central Asia. Many sinall Siberian groups are 
related to American Indians and Eskimos. 

Religion. The Russian Orthodox Church was the offi- 
cial Russian church before the Communists rose to 
power. The Communists were atheists (persons who be- 
lieve there is no God). They looked on religion as an 
anti-Communist force, and called it the “opium of the 
people.” The Communists destroyed many churches, 
made museums of others, and arrested or killed many 
church leaders who refused to follow Communism. 

Religious worship survived in the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, and the persecution gradually decreased. Many 
religious restrictions were dropped during the early 
1940’s, after church leaders supported Russia’s war 
effort in World War II. ‘These restrictions were brought 
back during the late 1950’s. The government closed 
many churches and prohibited religious services outside 
officially recognized places of worship. 

Today, the Communists do all they can to discourage 
religion through propaganda and education. However, 
many Russians worship in secret as well as in public. 
The Russian Orthodox Church probably has between 
20 million and 45 million followers, more than any 
other church in Russia. Moslems are the second largest 
religious group in Russia. Other religious groups in the 
country include Buddhists, Evangelical Christian Bap- 
tists, Jews, Lutherans, Roman Catholics, and members 
of the Armenian Church. 


A Leningrad Crowd hurries home from work in the second larg- 
est city in the Soviet Union. The population of Leningrad, like that 


of the entire country, consists mostly of Slavic people. 
ZFA from Publix 


Burt Glinn, Magnum 
Ukrainian Woman wears government medals 
awarded for her high farm-production record. 


Howaha ‘Sedna 
Uzbek Cotton Workers belong to the largest Turkic 
group in Russia. The Uzbeks live in Soviet Central Asia. 


Soviet Life 

Siberian Yakut Woman, of 
the Mongoloid race, is a geol- 
ogist. Women make up over 
half the workers in Russia. 


Stan Wayman, Life 
© 1963 Time Inc. 


Estonian Girl wears one of 
her people's historic costumes 
in a parade. The Estonians are 
closely related to the Finns. 


RUSSIA Way of Life 


The early Communists hoped to achieve a classless 
society—a society with neither rich nor poor people. ‘The 
government took over all privately owned factories, 
farms, and other means of production. ‘The Communist 
slogan was: “‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.”’ Everyone would serve the gov- 
ernment as best he could, and no one would have any 
special rights. 

The Communists have failed to achieve their goal of 
a Classless society. The old classes that had special rights 
based on inherited rank and wealth have disappeared. 
However, new classes with special rights have appeared 
under the Soviet system. ‘These groups include top offi- 
cials of the Communist party and the government, and 
some professional persons, including artists, engineers, 
and scientists. ‘They have automobiles, comfortable 
apartments and dachas (country homes), and other luxu- 
ries that most Russians do not have. For the great major- 
ity of Russians, living conditions are poor. 

Personal Freedom. In the past, especially during the 
1930’s, the people of Russia lived under extreme ter- 
ror. The secret police arrested millions of Russians 
suspected of anti-Communist views or activities. The 
victims were shot or sent to prison camps. 

Today, the Russians live under greater freedom, 
though few dare criticize the government or the Com- 
munist party in front of a stranger. The government al- 
lows a limited amount of criticism to go unpunished. 


Sharing Tiny Apartments is a way of life for millions 
of Russian families. There is a severe housing shortage, and 
a family may wait years for its own apartment. 
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New Apartment Buildings 
are going up in Moscow and 
other Russian cities to help re- 
duce the shortage of housing. 


Largest Department Store 
in Russia is Moscow's GUM. The 
goods are limited, and hard- 
to-get items are quickly sold. 


Also, many Russian writers whose views have been of- 
ficially disapproved are widely popular with the people. 
But any Russian who opposes party policies too strongly 
may be expelled from his city, or even sent to a prison 
labor camp. 

The government restricts the people’s contacts with 
the Free World. It allows few Russians to travel outside 
the country. A person even needs official permission to 
move into a city or from one apartment to another. On 
the other hand, the government provides some im- 
portant free benefits, including medical and hospital 
care. Higher education is provided for every student 
with a good record in schoolwork and behavior. 

City Life. A little more than half the people of Russia 
live in cities and towns. Twenty-nine Russian cities 
have over 500,000 persons. Seven cities have more than 
a million persons. They are, in order of size, Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, ‘Tashkent, Gorki, Kharkov, and 
Novosibirsk. See the separate articles on the cities of 
Russia listed in the Related Articles at the end of this 
article. 

Russian cities are so crowded that millions of families 
must share small, plain apartments with one or more 
other families. A family may wait for years to get its own 
apartment, which will probably have only one or two 
rooms. 

Russian housewives have a special problem shopping 
for food and clothing. ‘There is a shortage of meat, and 


Soviet Life from Sovfoto 
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it is expensive. Clothing in the stores is plain and lacks 
variety. Shoppers often go from store to store looking for 
what they want, much of the time without finding it. 
They sometimes stand in line for hours before they can 
be waited on. 

Village Life. Every year, about a million Russians 
leave the villages and move to the cities. Jobs are easier 
to find in the rural areas, but living conditions there are 
much worse than in the cities. In the villages, many 
Russians live in small log huts or in community bar- 
racks. Most of the families have no gas, plumbing, or 
running water, and many do not have electricity. There 
are fewer stores in the villages than in the cities, and 
they carry a smaller variety of goods. The quality of 
education that is provided in the villages is far below 
that of the cities. 

Most Russians in the rural areas work on huge gov- 
ernment-controlled farms. A Russian farmer is allowed 
to cultivate a small plot of land for himself, and to keep 
a few animals on it. He can sell his own dairy products, 
meat, and vegetables in the cities for private income. 

Family Life. Many Russian mothers spend little time 
at home with their families. Over half of all Russian 
workers are women, partly because millions of Russian 
men were killed during World War II. Like the men, 
the women work six days a week and do every kind of 
work. They even lay bricks, dig ditches, and repair 
streets. About 75 per cent of Russia’s doctors are women. 


Workers on a State Farm 
eat a noon meal of soup and 
bread. It was prepared in a 
field kitchen, background, and 
on an outdoor stove, right rear. 


In addition to working, a Russian mother must spend 
much time away from home to do the shopping. 

The government operates about 60,000 nursery 
schools for children from 23 months to 3 years old. Each 
nursery cares for as many as 200 youngsters. The nurs- 
eries, as well as kindergartens for children up to 7 years 
old, help make it possible for Russian mothers to work. 
Most of the mothers bring in their children at 7:30 a.m. 
and call for them at 5:30 p.m. 

Recreation. Russians are enthusiastic sports fans, and 
Soviet athletes have won the respect of the world for 
their skill. Sports training for Russian children begins 
in nursery school and kindergarten, and continues 
throughout school. ‘There are also special sports camps 
and clubs for children and adults. Most factory and 
office workers take part in daily group exercises. The 
exercises are broadcast from Moscow twice a day. 

Soccer, a form of football, is the most papular sport 
in Russia. Soccer teams are sponsored by trade unions 
and other groups. Beginning at the age of 12, children 
are selected and trained by the various teams. Other 
popular sports include basketball, hockey, ice skating, 
skiing, and track and field events. The government 
strongly encourages sports, and often sends athletic 
teams outside Russia to compete against teams of other 
nations. Chess is especially popular, and millions of 
Russians begin to play the game at an early age. Rus- 
sian players often win international chess tournaments. 


Few Russian Villages have 
gas, plumbing, or running 
water. Most of the villages in 
the Soviet Union have no more 
than one paved street. 
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During the early 1900’s, Russia was largely an under- 
developed country of poor, uneducated peasants. After 
the Communists seized control, they promoted educa- 
tion strongly. Great numbers of highly trained managers 
and workers were needed to build up the nation. Rus- 
sian schools began expanding to meet this need. 

Today, Russia has more than 50 million students, and 
nearly all the people can read and write. Russia is a 
mighty industrial nation partly because of its educa- 
tional program. The schools stress science and tech- 
nology, which includes industrial skills. Soviet achieve- 
ments in these fields are among the highest in the world. 

Russian students know that education is the surest 
road to success in their country. Students who earn 
high marks can look forward to important, highly paid 
careers. But students are graded on more than school- 
work. Their behavior and leadership in group activities 
in class and after school are also graded. Students who 
receive low marks in behavior may not be permitted to 
continue their education. 


Young Pioneers, members 
of a group for Soviet children 
from 9 through 15 years old, 
do exercises on the grounds of 
an old Leningrad palace, their 
activities center. 
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During the 1930’s, Soviet law required children to 
attend school for’ four years. Today, eight years of 
school are required, from the age of 7 to 15. Russia has 
no private schools, and all education is free. Students 
buy their textbooks, which cost little. About three- 
fourths of the students in schools of higher education re- 
ceive government allowances for their living expenses. 

The same basic courses are given throughout Russia. 
The Communist party approves all educational pro- 
grams and policies. Lower education is supervised by 
ministries of education in the union republics. Higher 
education is directed by the federal Ministry of Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Education. All schools stress 
Communist beliefs. Communism is presented as the best 
form of society, and other forms receive little attention. 

In most schools, pupils are taught in the local lan- 
guage of the republic or region. All republics also have 
schools that teach in Russian. Parents decide which of 
these schools their children will attend. In schools that 
teach in a local language, children begin studying Rus- 


Kindergarten Children 
learn folk dancing under a por- 
trait of Lenin, background. The 
Russians see a picture of the 
founder of Communist Russia 
almost everywhere they turn. 


Weston Kemp 


Howard Sochurek 


sian in second grade. From fifth grade through tenth 
grade, pupils study English, French, or German. 

Elementary Grades in Russia are the first four grades. 
Classes meet six days a week—about 4% hours daily 
Monday through Friday, and a shorter period on Sat- 
urday. The program includes arithmetic, art, language, 
music, physical education, and simple work skills. 
Nature study and Soviet history are started in fourth 
grade. 

Intermediate Grades consist of fifth grade through 
eighth grade. Classes meet about 30 hours a week, and 
each subject is taught by a different teacher. Fifth- 
grade subjects include arithmetic, botany, geography, 
history, language, and shop work skills. Algebra, geome- 
try, literature, physics, and zoology are taught in sixth 
grade. Chemistry is started in seventh grade. Eighth- 
grade courses include anatomy and physiology. 

Secondary Grades are the ninth and tenth grades. 
About 60 per cent of the secondary program consists of 
mathematics, science, and work skills of various trades. 
These courses are designed to help meet the govern- 
ment’s need for specialists in science and industry. Rus- 
sian secondary schools also teach history, language, 
literature, physical education, and social studies. Grad- 
uates with high marks receive gold or silver medals. 
They are freed from required military service so they can 
continue their education. 

Special Schools. After eighth grade, students may 
attend technical or trade schools. These schools train 
young people to be skilled technicians and workers in 
agriculture, engineering, industry, and other fields. 
Soviet law requires that jobs must be provided for 
graduates of these technical or trade schools. If a 
technician receives high marks and then works for 


enerican roadcasting Company: 
Students Learning English are urged to follow the example of their hero Lenin. 
Russians study English, French, or German from fifth through tenth grade. 
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Mare Riboud, Magnum 


Student Uniforms are worn in many Russian 
schools. Classes meet six days a week. 


three years, he may be quickly admitted to a higher 
technical institute. 

The Soviet Union has many schools for gifted chil- 
dren who are selected by their teachers. These schools, 
beginning in first grade, stress the arts, foreign lan- 
guages, or mathematics and physics. They also cover 
subjects in the general educational program. 

Higher Education. Russia has about 700 specialized 
institutes and about 40 universities. Almost 3% million 
students attend these schools of higher education. From 
85 to 90 per cent of them attend specialized institutes. 
The rest go to universities. 

At the institutes, students are trained in agriculture, 
engineering, medicine, teaching, and other fields. More 
than two-fifths of the students specialize in engineering. 
University students are trained chiefly to be research- 
ers, scholars, or teachers. Moscow State University is 
the oldest and largest university in Russia. It was estab- 
lished in 1755 and has more than 30,000 students. 

Most programs in higher education take from 4 to 
5% years of study. After completing their studies, stu- 
dents must work for three years at government-assigned 
jobs in their fields. Many are sent to underdeveloped 
areas of Russia, where specialists are needed. ‘The stu- 
dents receive their diplomas after working one year. 

After-School Activities are required of Russian chil- 
dren. These activities include crafts, folk dancing, 
music, sports, and cleaning and repairing the schools. 
The children also may join organizations supervised by 
the Communist party. Youngsters from 7 through 9 
years old may join the Little Octobrists, a group named in 
honor of the October Revolution of 1917. This organi- 
zation encourages children to be leaders in such activi- 
ties as after-school duties, preparing for holiday 
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ceremonies, and organizing plays. Children from 9 
through 15 years old may join the Young Pioneers. ‘Vhe 
activities of this group include boat building, home- 
making, music, painting, and radio operating. 

The Komsomol (Young Communist League) is an 
organization for Russians from 15 through 28 years old. 
Students who do not join the Komsomol may have dif- 
ficulty being admitted to schools of higher education. 
The organization is primarily a political movement to 
gain support and members for the Communist party. 
The Komsomol works with children’s groups and helps 
spread Communist teachings. Most persons who join 
the party come from the Komsomol. 

Young people also may work on projects at scientific 
and technical clubs. ‘The clubs’ equipment, staff mem- 
bers, and workrooms are provided by Soviet industries. 
Other clubs operate for young and adult Russians in- 
terested in acting, dancing, or music. 

Libraries. The Soviet Union has about 400,000 
libraries, more than any other country. About 135,000 
of them are general libraries. Every city, town, and 
village has a general library. The rest of Russia’s li- 
braries are special libraries, operated by farms, indus- 
tries, schools, unions, or other organizations. Russia’s 
largest library, the Lenin State Library in Moscow, is 
one of the biggest in the world. It has about 22 million 
books and magazines. The M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin 
State Public Library in Leningrad, the second largest in 
Russia, owns more than 14 million books. ‘The Library 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in Lenin- 
grad has about 6 million volumes. 

Museums. There are more than 900 museums in 
Russia. Every important city and town has at least one 
museum. The museums deal with the arts, history, and 
science. Many families spend their holidays visiting 
local museums, because Russia has a limited number of 
popular amusements. The State Historical Museum in 
Moscow is Russia’s chief historical museum. Its displays 
cover Russian history from ancient times until the 
Revolution of 1917. The Museum of the Revolution, 
also in Moscow, has exhibits from the revolutionary 
period to the present time. 


Sovfoto 


Education Means Success in Russia. These students use.a sign 
that reads: “Do not disturb! We are preparing for exams.” 


ovfoto 


N. Granovsky, 


Moscow State University, Russia's largest university, has over 
30,000 students. Many of them live in its main building. 


E. Kassin, Sovfoto 


University Students enjoy 
a friend’s guitar playing at a 
New Year's party. Although 
Communist leaders disapprove, 
young Russians like jazz and 
the latest Western dances. 


RUSSIA [Communication 


The Soviet government operates all communication 
activities in Russia, including broadcasting, motion- 
picture production, and publishing, They are controlled 
by various ministries and committees of the Council of 
Ministers. The Communist party checks all broadcasts 
and publications to make sure that they follow party 
policies. ‘The party also publishes many books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. Moscow is the communication 
center of the Soviet Union. 

Russia has more than 400 radio Stations, and there 
are about 20 radios to every 100 Russians. Many sta- 
tions broadcast in local languages. The nation has over 
90 main television stations, and about 75 TV stations 
that rebroadcast programs to distant areas. There are 
only about 3 television sets to every 100 Russians. Tele- 
vision programs consist mainly of movies, music, and 
sports. 

In Russia, motion pictures are an important means of 
spreading Communist beliefs, as well as entertainment. 
In most of the movies, the hero or heroine is an eager 
worker for Communism. Films are produced in about 
30 studios. The largest studio is Mosfilm in Moscow. 
The Soviet Union has about 90,500 movie theaters. 

Thousands of newspapers are published in Russia, in- 
cluding those published by factories, farms, and govern- 
ment agencies. ‘The newspapers are printed in more 
than 50 languages. Twenty-five major newspapers are 
sold throughout the country. Jzvestia (News) of Moscow 
has a daily circulation of more than 8 million copies, 
more than any other paper in the world. Jzvestia is the 
official newspaper of the Soviet government. Pravda 
(Truth), also of Moscow, is Russia’s second largest 


A Russian Cartoon from Krokodil (Crocodile), the official magazine of 
humor, pokes fun at village managers. The woman, lower left, says: “Good 
gracious! There must be a fire somewhere!” She is told: “Don’t get panicky, 
Auntie! This is only our management watching how the field work is going.” 


The Communist Party Newspaper, Pravda (Truth), has one of the 


paper. It has a daily circulation of about 7 million 
copies. Pravda is published by the Communist party. 

Most of Russia’s other major newspapers represent 
various activities of national life, including the armed 
forces and trade unions. Tass is the official Soviet 
news agency (see Tass). 

Nearly 4,000 magazines are published in Russia. 
Every year, about 80,000 different books and pamphlets 
are published in Russia, probably more than in any 
other country. Russia’s huge publishing industry, like 
the nation’s other communication industries, is an im- 
portant tool for spreading Communist beliefs. 

Telephone and telegraph lines cross the huge coun- 
try. ‘There are about 7,200,000 telephones in the Soviet 
Union, or about 3 telephones to every 100 Russians. 
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world’s largest circulations. Pravda sells about 7 million copies a day. vfo 
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The Trinity by Andrew Rublev. State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow 


Religious Paintings called icons are outstanding 
examples of Russian art during the Middle Ages. 


Novosti 


Young Russian Poets such as Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
attract large audiences to their public readings. 
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Artists in Russia must present the ideas of Com- 
munism in their works. Artists’ unions and the Com- 
munist party carefully control all artistic production. 
The Soviet government accepts only a simple art style 
that it calls socealist realism. This style stresses the goals 
and benefits of Soviet life, and ignores the faults. Works 
difficult to understand are officially discouraged, and 
artists who criticize Communism may be sent to prison 
labor camps. Many artists who work within the official 
restrictions receive large government salaries. 

Architecture of old Russia is represented by churches 
with many-colored, onion-shaped domes. The most 
famous of these churches is 400-year-old Saint Basil’s 
Church in Red Square in Moscow (see ARCHITECTURE 
[picture, Saint Basil’s Church]). Until the 1950’s, Soviet 
architects designed buildings in a highly decorative 
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Act II, The Cherry Orchard by Anton Chekhov. Novosti 


Masterpieces of Drama written by Anton Chekhov and other great Rus- 
sian playwrights are presented by the famous Moscow Art Theater. 


Lenin State Museum (Constantine Manos, Magnum) 


Soviet Art follows an official style called socialist realism. This painting 
shows Lenin with a group of Russian workers. 


style known in the West as “‘wedding cake.” Since then, 
the government has encouraged standard, simple de- 
signs to help speed its huge housing program. 
Literature. The 1800’s were years of great literary 
activity in Russia. Outstanding writers of the period 
included Anton Chekhov, Fyodor Dostoevsky, Alex- 
ander Pushkin, Leo ‘Tolstoy, and Ivan ‘Turgenev. 
Since 1917, strict Communist controls have inter- 
fered greatly with literary production. Communist 
Russia has produced only a few great writers. They in- 
cluded Ilya Ehrenburg, Maxim Gorki, Boris Pasternak, 
and Mikhail Sholokhov. Pasternak and Sholokhov won 
the Nobel prize for literature. But the Communist 
party disapproved of Pasternak’s views of Soviet life, 
and forced him to refuse the prize. During the 1960’s, 
the popular poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko demanded 


John G. Ross, Photo Researchers 


Ballet Dancers of the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow 
are world famous for their skill and gracefulness, 


Burt Glinn, Magnum 


Music by Aram Khachaturian and other Soviet com- 
posers is often based on old folk songs of Russia, 


more freedom from government control for writers, and 
was Officially criticized several times. See Russtan Lir- 
ERATURE and the biographies of Russian writers listed 
in the Related Articles with that article. 

Music. Mikhail Glinka, who wrote operas during the 
early 1800’s, is considered the father of serious Russian 
music. Many of Russia’s greatest composers wrote 
during the late 1800’s. They included Modest Mus- 
sorgsky, Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakov, and Peter Ilich 
Tchaikovsky. The famous composers Sergei Rachmani- 
noff and Igor Stravinsky left Russia in the early 1900’s. 
Well-known composers of Communist Russia include 
Aram Khachaturian, Sergei Prokofiev, and Dimitri 
Shostakovich. See the biographies of Russian composers 
listed in the Related Articles with the Music article. 

Painting. Early Russian artists painted large reli- 


The Winter Palace in Leningrad, a home of the czars, represents the ba- 
roque style of architecture. The palace was built between 1754 and 1762. 


Louis Renault, Phe 
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Scene from The Cranes Are Flying, directed by Mikhail Kalatozov (Novosti) 


Motion Pictures are an important means of spreading Communist beliefs in 
Russia. Most of the leading characters are eager workers for Communism. 


gious pictures on church walls, and also smaller religious 
pictures called zcons (see Icon). By the mid-1800’s, 
Moscow and St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) had busy 
art schools, and Russian artists were painting more 
varied subjects. The two most famous Russian-born 
painters, Marc Chagall and Wassily Kandinsky, left the 
country in the early 1900’s. 

Theater and Ballet in Russia have a long history of 
high quality. ‘They still present skillful performances 
under Communism, but have adopted few new ideas. 
Several fine drama groups developed in Moscow during 
the late 1800’s. ‘The most famous, the Moscow Art 
Theater, still performs. Many experts consider the bal- 
lets of Moscow’s Bolshoi ‘Theater the highest achieve- 
ment in Russian arts today. See BALLET (Russian Bal- 
let); Drama (Continental Development and Influence). 
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RUSSIA /Climate 


Russia is famous for its long, bitter winters, which 
have had a great influence on the nation’s history. 
Napoleon and Adolf Hitler, both of whom set out to 
conquer Russia, were defeated partly by the icy winds 
that roar across the Russian plains. A large part of 
Russia lies north of the Arctic Circle. Snow covers more 
than half the country six months a year. Almost half the 
country has permafrost (permanently frozen soil) beneath 
the ground surface. Most of Russia’s coastal waters, 
lakes, and rivers are frozen much of the year. 

Northeastern Siberia is Russia’s coldest region. Jan- 
uary temperatures average below —50° F. there, and 


AVERAGE JANUARY TEMPERATURES 
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temperatures below —90° F. have been recorded. ‘The 
region averages 60° F. in July, but sometimes has tem- 
peratures of nearly 100° F. This great range between 
temperature highs and lows—almost 200 degrees—is the 
widest in the world. Russia’s summers are hot or warm, 
but short. Only the southern deserts have long sum- 
mers. July temperatures there average about 90° F., 
and may rise above 120° F. 

The heaviest rainfall in the Soviet Union occurs in 
the Caucasus region. There, some foothills get more than 
100 inches of rain a year. Parts of western and central 
Siberia receive the heaviest snowfall, up to 4 feet a year. 


AVERAGE JULY TEMPERATURES 
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AVERAGE YEARLY PRECIPITATION 
(Rain, Melted Snow, and Other Moisture) 


Centimeters 


Inches 
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Sources: Meteorological Office, London; Ministry of Geology USSR, Moscow 
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Temperatures are given in degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Russia’s total production ranks second only to that of 
the United States. Russia is the world’s leading example 
of a socialist, centrally planned economy. The Soviet 
government owns the nation’s banks, factories, land, 
mines, and transportation and communication sys- 
tems. It plans and controls the production, distribution, 
and pricing of almost all goods. Since 1928, Russia’s 
economy has expanded rapidly under a series of plans 
pushing industrialization. But improvements in living 
conditions have come slowly. The standard of living 
still remains far below that of the United States. 

Russians work an average of about 40 hours a week. 
Their salaries are set by the government, and vary 
among different jobs and industries. For example, coal 
miners earn about twice as much as most factory 
workers. Since the mid-1950’s, Russian workers have 
been free to quit their jobs. But a housing shortage dis- 
courages them from looking for work in other cities. 

Natural Resources. The Soviet Union has some of 
the most fertile soils in the world. No other nation has 
so much farmland, so many mineral deposits or forests, 
or so many possible sources of hydroelectric power. 
Russia also has a variety of plant and animal life. 

Soils. The steppes of Russia have the country’s richest 
soils. These are chernozem soils—rich, black topsoils 
from 3 to 5 feet deep. Chernozem soils cover more than 
two-fifths of Russia’s farmland. They lie in the Black 
Earth Belt, which extends from the western Ukraine to 
southwestern Siberia. The deserts of Soviet Central 
Asia lie south of the Black Earth Belt. When irrigated, 
the sandy desert soils can support plant life. The Cauca- 
sus region has rich yellow and red soils with large 
amounts of clay. North of the Black Earth Belt, soils are 
either poor or somewhat fertile. Spongy, swampy soils 
are found in the tundra, the low plains along the Arctic 
Ocean (see TUNDRA). 

Minerals. Russia has great supplies of almost every 


SOVIET GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
Total estimated gross national product (1 964)—$293,000,000,000 
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Source: New Directions in the Soviet Economy, 
Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 1966 


EMPLOYMENT IN RUSSIA 
Average yearly number of persons employed—97,541,000 


Number of 

Leading Occupations Employees 
*Agriculture KR A RA A 35,354,000 
Manulacheruig & Mining h 4 i 4 h 25,057,000 
Tramportaiea & Comacication 4 j 7,718,000 
el Education % | 5,835,000 

; : "Goactracion } 5,237,000 
a be Trade h 4,181,000 

ne Public Health 4 "3,933,000 

a Bey 2,370,000 
Diced ac cemmael secaces kt ——-20.182,000 
2 ) (2a a3 ,308,000 
> Poblic Dining} ; 1,306,000 


*Including about 27,000,000 collective farmers. 
Source: Current Economic Indicators for the U.S.S.R., 
Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 1965 


Siberia, Russia’s New Economic Frontier, has rich deposits of oil and other minerals. Trucks 
carry equipment to men who are developing areas that have long been frozen wilderness. 
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FARM, MINERAL, AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


This map shows where the leading farm, mineral, and forest products of Russia are produced. The map also shows 
the major manufacturing centers. Most of the cropland and all the major industrial centers are in European Russia. 
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mineral needed for modern industry. ‘Tin is the only 
important mineral not found in quantities large enough 
for Soviet needs. Russia has about a third of the world’s 
coal deposits, and huge reserves of petroleum and natu- 
ral gas. The eastern Ukraine and the Ural Mountains 
are great storehouses of iron ore. ‘The world’s largest 
deposits of manganese are in the republics of Georgia 
and the Ukraine. Chromium and nickel are found 
throughout the Urals. ‘(he republic of Kazakhstan has 
great deposits of copper, lead, and zinc. 

Forests cover about a third of Russia’s land. The 
country has about a fifth of the world’s timber. A huge 
forest zone of cone-bearing trees extends more than 
5,000 miles across northern Russia, from Finland to 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘This northern forest consists of fir, 
larch, and pine trees. Between the forest and the almost 
treeless steppes is a mixed-forest zone of these cone- 
bearing trees and such trees as beeches, elms, lindens, 
maples, and oaks. 
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_ Mainly Livestock 


2 Mainly Forest 


Plant Life of Russia’s tundra consists of mosses, moss- 
like plants called lichens, and low shrubs. Some small, 
shrublike birches and willows also grow there. Large 
areas of the northern forest have marshes and peat bogs, 
especially in Siberia. The mixed-forest zone has some 
open grasslands. Long grasses once grew on the steppes, 
now Russia’s major farming region. 

Animal Life of the tundra includes reindeer and such 
small animals as the arctic fox, ermine, hare, and lem- 
ming. Huge flocks of waterfowl spend the summer along 
the Arctic coast. Many large animals roam the forests. 
They include the brown bear, deer, elk, lynx, and 
reindeer. Smaller forest animals include the beaver, 
rabbit, and squirrel. Antelope live in the eastern steppes. 
Antelope, bear, deer, hyenas, leopards, and tigers live 
in the deserts or mountains of Soviet Central Asia. 
Many kinds of fish are found in Russia’s coastal waters, 
lakes, and rivers. 

Manufacturing. During the 1920’s, Russia was 
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mainly a farming nation. Today, it is an industrial 
giant. Only the United States outranks Russia in the 
value of manufactured products. 

In 1928, Russia’s Communist leaders began the first 
of a series of five-year plans to promote industry. Each 
plan set up investment programs and production goals 
for a five-year period. At first, the government chiefly 
developed factories that produced heavy-industry prod- 
ucts, including chemicals, construction materials, ma- 
chine tools, and steel. As a result, heavy industry, 
especially steelmaking, expanded rapidly. But housing 
construction and the production of consumer goods, such 
as clothing, food, and household articles, lagged seri- 
ously. During the mid-1950’s, the Soviet government 
began to increase somewhat the production of consumer 
goods. But the increase still fell far short of the people’s 
needs. 

Until 1965, the government took almost all the profits 
of the nation’s factories. Government agencies told 


Novosti 


Wheat Is Russia’s Chief Crop. The Soviet Union produces 
about 2 billion bushels a year, more than any other country. 


factory managers which products to make, how many 
items of each to produce, and where to sell them. The 
quality of consumer goods was almost ignored. Many 
products were so poorly made and so unattractively 
styled that few people bought them. In 1965, the gov- 
ernment began putting factories on a profit basis. 
Government agencies now set sales and profit goals for 
plant managers, instead of production goals. The man- 
agers base their production on what their customers 
want. The factories keep more of their profits to pay 
bonuses to the better workers and to improve produc- 
tion methods. 

The Moscow area is Russia’s leading manufacturing 
center. Its factories produce chiefly automobiles, buses, 
and trucks. Other products made in Moscow include 
chemicals, electrical and electronic equipment, proc- 
essed foods, steel, and textiles. Ships are built and many 
kinds of industrial equipment are produced in the Len- 
ingrad area. The Ukraine is Russia’s leading iron and 
steel region. It also produces a wide variety of ma- 
chinery. Metal processing and machinery production 
are important in the Urals, and most Russian oil is re- 
fined in the Volga-Urals oil fields. Lumber and paper 
mills operate in many parts of Russia. Many new in- 
dustries are being developed in Siberia to make use of 
the region’s great mineral and hydroelectric resources. 

Agriculture. Russia has more farmland than any 
other country. Its farmland covers more than 24 million 
square miles—over a fourth of all Russia. Only the 
United States produces more crops than the Soviet 
Union. But the United States has less than half as much 
farmland. Most U.S. farmland is more fertile. In addi- 
tion, much Russian farmland lies near the Arctic Circle, 
where growing seasons are short, or in regions of light 
rainfall. American farmers receive higher prices for their 
products, have better equipment, and use more fertiliz- 
ers. Many Russian government farm production plans 
are impractical and interfere with the farm managers’ 
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Homer J. Smith 
Automation in Russia is increasing. This electronic computer 
was set up to operate an electric power plant in Kharkov. 


job of making the best use of the land and workers. 

More than half of Russia’s farmland consists of about 
9,000 sovkhozy (state farms). These farms average about 
75,000 acres in size. The average size of U.S. farms is 
about 300 acres. Russia’s state farms are operated like 
government factories, and the farmworkers receive 
wages. Less than half the nation’s farmland consists of 
about 39,000 kolkhozy (collective farms), which are con- 
trolled by the government. These farms average about 
15,000 acres in size. In general, more than 400 families 
live on a collective farm. ‘The collective farmers are paid 
lower wages and a share of the production and profits. 
Families on state or collective farms are allowed to farm 
small plots of land for themselves. Farmers grow crops 
and raise animals on these plots. They can sell their 
products privately. 

Barley, rye, and wheat are the main grain crops, and 
Russia leads all countries in their production. Wheat, 
the most important crop, is grown in the Ukraine, 
southwestern Siberia, and northern Kazakhstan. Barley 
is grown in many regions. Rye is produced in the less 
fertile, wetter parts of northwestern European Russia. 
The Soviet Union also leads all countries in the pro- 
duction of flax, potatoes, and sugar beets. Potatoes, the 
basic food of most of the people, are grown throughout 
most of Russia. Irrigated regions of Soviet Central Asia 
produce large crops of cotton. Farmers along the Black 
Sea coast grow tea plants. Tea is the national beverage. 
Other important crops in Russia include corn, fruits, 
oats, tobacco, and vegetables. 

Livestock production is the weakest part of Russian 
agriculture. During the late 1920’s and early 1930s, 
millions of Soviet farmers were forced to join collective 
farms. In protest, they killed great numbers of farm 
animals. Livestock production did not reach its earlier 
levels until the mid-1950’s, and its growth since then has 
been slow. ‘Today, Russians eat about half as much 
meat as Americans do. | 

Beef and dairy cattle and hogs are raised chiefly in 
the Ukraine and in some regions to the north. Sheep 
graze on the grasslands of Soviet Central Asia and other 
regions, and wool is an important product. Many 
farmers raise poultry on their private plots. 

Mining. Russia leads all countries in the production 
of coal, iron ore, manganese, and the platinum-group 
metals. Russia’s largest coal mines are in the Donets 
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Sovfoto 
Women Oil Field Workers check production figures on their 
way home after work. Women hold every kind of job in Russia. 


River Basin in the Ukraine, and in the Karaganda 
and Kuznetsk basins in Siberia. The eastern Ukraine 
and the Urals provide about 85 per cent of the Soviet 
Union’s iron ore. Over 40 per cent of the world’s man- 
ganese is produced near Nikopol’ in the Ukraine, and 
near Chiatura in Georgia. Platinum is mined in the 
Urals and in northern Siberia. 

The Soviet Union ranks second among all nations in 
the production of bauxite, copper, gold, lead, natural 
gas, nickel, petroleum, and tungsten. Bauxite, used in 
making aluminum, is mined north of Serov in western 
Siberia and in Kazakhstan. About 85 per cent of the 
country’s natural gas comes from European Russia. 
Kazakhstan is the nation’s leading producer of copper. 
About 70 per cent of the petroleum comes from the 
Volga-Urals region, and another 25 per cent comes from 
the Baku oil fields near the Caspian Sea. Other impor- 
tant minerals mined in Russia include asbestos, dia- 
monds, magnesium, molybdenum, salt, and zinc. 

Forest Products. Russia also leads all nations in 
lumbering. Most timber cut in Russia comes from the 
European section, which has about a fourth of the na- 
tion’s forests. he high cost of transportation to the huge 
forests of Asian Russia has held back the development 
of forest industries there. 

Fishing. In the Barents Sea and White Sea, Russian 
fishermen catch cod, haddock, herring, salmon, and 
other fishes. Sturgeon are caught in the Caspian Sea. 
Russia’s famous black caviar is the salted eggs of stur- 
geon. Russian fishermen also fish in the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans and in the Baltic and Black seas. ‘They 
catch whales in the waters off Antarctica. 

Electric Power. Only the United States produces 
more electric power than Russia. Fuel-burning plants 
generate more than four-fifths of Russia’s power. Hydro- 
electric plants and a few nuclear power stations provide 
the rest. The Soviet Union has about an eighth of the 
world’s undeveloped hydroelectric power. About four- 
fifths of Russia’s undeveloped hydroelectric power is in 
the Asian section of the country. ‘The world’s largest 
hydroelectric station is near Bratsk, on the Angara 
River in south-central Siberia. Other huge hydroelec- 
tric plants are near Volgograd and Kuybyshev, both on 
the Volga River. 

Foreign Trade plays only a small part in the Russian 
economy. Russia’s enormous natural resources provide 
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TRANSPORTATION 


This map shows the major roads, rail lines, airports, seaports, and 
inland waterways of Russia. European Russia has large networks 
of rail lines and waterways. The rest of Russia depends chiefly on 
rail lines and air transportation to cover the great distances. Most 
of Siberia lacks any form of modern transportation. The Russians 
do not depend on roads so much as people do in North America. 


almost all the important raw materials that the nation 
needs. Also, the government does not want to become 
dependent on foreign markets or suppliers. Russia’s 
major exports are iron and steel, lumber, machinery, 
and petroleum. Its main imports are industrial equip- 
ment and consumer goods. 

About 70 per cent of Russia’s foreign trade is with 
other Communist countries, especially those of Eastern 
Europe. This trade is set up largely by the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON). COME- 
CON is an economic planning organization made up 
of Russia and seven other Communist nations. Rus- 
sian trade with the United States is limited by strict laws 
in both countries. 

Transportation. Railroads carry about 80 per cent of 
Russia’s freight and passenger traffic. Russia has about 
80,000 miles of track, more than any other country 
except the United States. Eleven main rail lines extend 
from Moscow, Russia’s transportation center, to all 
parts of the country. One line, the 5,600-mile ‘Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, is the world’s longest continuous 
railway. It connects Moscow with Vladivostok on the 
Pacific coast, and is Siberia’s major railroad. ‘The 
Trans-Siberian Express covers the distance in eight 
days. In Soviet Central Asia, railways extend from 
Tashkent to Moscow, Novosibirsk, and other cities. 

There are only about 926,000 automobiles in Russia, 
compared with over 75,000,000 in the United States. 
Russia has about 200,000 miles of hard-surface high- 
ways, compared with about 2,700,000 miles in the 
United States. Trucks in Russia are used mainly for 
short trips, such as hauling freight to and from railroads. 

Aeroflot, the national airline, is the largest public air- 
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Russia’s Largest Airport opened in 1965 at Domodedovo, 
near Moscow. It can handle about 3,000 passengers an hour. 


line in the world. It connects all the major cities of the 
Soviet Union, and links Russia with about 50 countries. 
Aecroflot’s 6,770-mile flight between Moscow and Ha- 
vana, Cuba, is the longest nonstop airline route in the 
world. Russia’s largest airport is at Domodedovo, near 
Moscow. 

Inland waterways carry only about 5 per cent of Rus- 
sia’s freight traffic, because most of the rivers are frozen 
many months every year. Several canals link rivers and 
seas. [he most important canals include the Volga-Don 
and the White Sea-Baltic. ‘The Moscow Canal connects 
Moscow with the Volga River. 

The harbors of most Russian seaports are also frozen 
much of the year. Some nearly ice-free ports are on the 
Black and Baltic seas. ‘The long Arctic coast is icebound 
about nine months of the year. During the warmer 
months, ships sail along the Arctic coast from the ports 
of Murmansk and Archangel in Europe to ports in 
northern and far eastern Siberia. 
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RUSSIA /Hiistory 


Russian history can be thought of as a long tug of 
war between Eastern (Asian) and Western (European) 
forces. Since ancient times, first one side and then the 
other gained power. Peoples and influences from the 
East and West changed Russian life many times. As a 
result, Russia has never been entirely an Eastern or a 
Western country. 

This article traces the major developments of Rus- 
sian history. To understand more fully who and what 
made Russia what it is today, read also the articles 
listed in the Related Articles at the end of this article. 

Early Days. Beginning about 1000 B.c., the Cim- 
merians, a Balkan people, lived north of the Black Sea 
in what is now the southern Ukraine. They were de- 
feated about 700 B.c. by the Scythians, an Iranian people 
from central Asia. The Scythians controlled the region 
until about 200 s.c. They fell to invading Sarmatians, 
another Iranian group. ‘The Scythians and the Sarma- 
tians lived in close contact with Greek colonies—later 
controlled by the Romans—along the northern coast 
of the Black Sea. They absorbed many Greek and 
Roman ways of life through trade, marriage, and other 
contacts. See CIMMERIAN; SCYTHIAN. 

Germanic tribes from the West, called the Goths, 
conquered the region about a.p. 200. The Goths ruled 
until about 370, when they were defeated by the Huns, 
a warlike Asian people. The Huns’ empire broke up 
after their leader, Attila, died in 453. The Avars, a tribe 
related to the Huns, began to rule the region in the mid- 
500’s. The Khazars, another Asian people, won the 
southern Volga and northern Caucasus regions in the 
mid-600’s. They became Jews, and established a busy 
trade with other peoples. See Gorn; Hun. 

By the 800’s, Slavic groups had established many 
towns in what is now European Russia. They had also 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN RUSSIA 

A.D. 800’s The first Russian state was established at Kiev. 

c. 988 Vladimir | converted the Russians to Christianity. 

1237-1240 The Mongols conquered Russia. 

c. 1318 The Mongols appointed Prince Yuri of Moscow as the 
Russian grand prince. 

1480 lvan Ill broke Mongol control over Russia. 

1547 Ivan IV became the first ruler to be crowned czar. 

1604-1613 Russia was torn by civil war, invasion, and political 
confusion during the Time of Troubles. 

1613 Michael Romanov became czar. He started the Romanov 
line of czars, which ruled until 1917. 

1703 Peter | founded St. Petersburg and began building his 
capital there. 

1773-1774 Russian troops crushed a peasant revolt. 

1812 Napoleon invaded Russia, but was forced to retreat. 

1825 The Decembrist revolt, led by discontented army officers, 
was put down. 

1861 Alexander Il freed the serfs. 

1905 Japan defeated Russia in the Russo-Japanese War. A 
revolution forced Nicholas Il to establish the Duma (par- 
liament). 

1914-1917 Russia fought Germany in World War I. 

1917 Arevolution overthrew Nicholas Il in March. The Bolsheviks 
(Communists) seized power in November, and Lenin be- 
came dictator. Russia withdrew from World War I. 

1918-1920 The Communists 
opponents in a civil war. 

1922 The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was established. 
Joseph Stalin became general secretary of the Com- 
munist party and began his rise to power as dictator. 


defeated their anti-Communist 


1928 Stalin began the First Five-Year Plan to expand Russia's 
economy. 

Mid-1930’s Millions of Russians were shot or imprisoned during 
the Great Purge ordered by Stalin. 


1941 German forces invaded Russia during World War Il. 


1942-1943 Russia defeated Germany in the Battle of Stalin- 
grad, a major turning point in the war. 


1945 Russian troops captured Berlin on May 2. Germany sur- 
rendered to the Allies on May 7. 


Late 1940’s Russia set up the Iron Curtain to cut off contacts be- 
tween Communist and Western nations. The Cold War 
developed between East and West. 


1953 Stalin died, and Nikita S. Khrushchev became head of the 
Communist party. 


1956 Khrushchev announced a policy of peaceful coexistence 
with the West. This policy led to a bitter dispute with 
China over the basic methods of reaching the goals of 
Communism. Khrushchev also criticized Stalin's rule by 
terror, and Russian life became freer. 


1957 Russia launched Sputnik I, the first spacecraft to circle the 
earth, 

1958 Khrushchev became premier of Russia. 

1961 Yuri A. Gagarin, a Russian air force officer, became the 
first man to orbit the earth. 

1962 Russia set up missile bases in Cuba, and then removed 
them under United States pressure. 

1964 High-ranking Communists forced Khrushchev to retire. He 
was replaced by Leonid |. Brezhnev as head of the Com- 
munist party, and Aleksei N. Kosygin as premier. 

1965 Soviet factories were put on a profit basis. 

1966 A Russian spacecraft made the first soft landing on the 


moon. Another reached the planet Venus, and a third 
went into orbit around the moon. 


‘Historical Pictures Service 


developed an active trade. No one knows where the 
Slavs came from. Some historians believe they came 
during the 400’s from what is now Poland. Others think 
the Slavs were farmers in the Black Sea region under 
Scythian rule or earlier. See Siav. 

The earliest written Russian history dealing with the 
800’s is the Premary Chronicle, written in Kiev, probably 
in 1111. It says that quarreling Slavic groups in the 
town of Novgorod asked a Viking tribe to rule them 
and bring order to the land. The Vikings were called 
the Varangian Russes. Historians who accept the Chronicle 
as true believe Russia took its name from this tribe. Ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, a group of related Varangian 
families headed by Rurik arrived in 862. Rurik settled 
in Novgorod, and the area became known as the “land 
of the Rus.’ 

Many historians doubt that the Slavs of Novgorod 
invited the Vikings to rule them. They believe the Vi- 
kings invaded the region. Some historians claim the 
word Rus, from which Russia took its name, was the 
name of an early Slavic tribe in the Black Sea region. 
It is known, however, that the first Russian state was 
established during the 800’s at Kiev, an important 
trading center on the Dnepr River. Whether it was de- 
veloped by the Vikings is unclear. 

The Kievan State. The Primary Chronicle states that 
Oleg, a Varangian, captured Kiev in 882 and ruled as 
its prince. During the 900’s, the other Russian princi- 
palities (regions ruled by a prince) recognized Kiev’s 
major importance. Kiev lay on the main trade route 
connecting the Baltic Sea with the Black Sea and the 
Byzantine Empire. In addition, Kiev’s forces defended 
Russia against invading tribes from the south and east. 
The Kievan ruler came to be called grand prince, and 
ranked above the other Russian princes. 


The Battle of Kulikovo in 1380 was the first Russian victory 
over the Mongol forces. It took place near the Don River. 


Illustration from the Russian manuscript Life of St. Sergius of the 1500’s. 
Lenin State Library, Moscow 
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About 988, Grand Prince Vladimir I became a 
Christian. He was baptized in the Eastern Orthodox 
branch of the Christian church, centered in the Byzan- 
tine capital of Constantinople (now Istanbul). The Rus- 
sians were pagans, and worshiped idols representing the 
forces of nature. Vladimir made Christianity the state 
religion, and most Russians turned Christian. He later 
became a saint of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Several grand princes were strong rulers, but Kiev’s 
power began to decrease after the mid-1000’s. Other 
Russian princes grew in power, and they fought many 
destructive wars. In Novgorod and a few other towns 
with strong local governments, the princes were driven 
out. Badly weakened by civil wars and without strong 
central control, Kievan Russia fell to the huge Tartar 
(Mongol) armies that swept across Russia from the east 
during the 1200’s (see Tarrar). 

The Golden Horde. In 1237, Batu, a grandson of the 
conqueror Genghis Khan, led between 150,000 and 
200,000 Mongol troops into Russia. These savage 
Asians destroyed one Russian town after another and 
killed the people. They destroyed Kiev in 1240. Russia 
then became part of the Mongol empire. It was included 
in a section of the empire called the Golden Horde. The 
capital of the Golden Horde was at Sarai, near what is 
now Volgograd. See Moncor Emprre. 

Batu forced the surviving Russian princes to pledge 
allegiance to the Golden Horde and to pay heavy taxes. 
From time to time, the Mongols left their capital and 
wiped out the people of various areas because of their 
disloyalty. The Mongols also appointed the Russian 
grand prince and forced many Russians to serve in their 
armies. But they interfered little with Russian life in 
general. ‘The Mongols were chiefly interested in main- 
taining their power and collecting taxes. 
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Ser Sen se . 
Illustration from Voyages du Sr. Adam Olearius 
(1633-1639) by Adam Olearius. The Newberry Library 


The Bell Tower of Ivan the Great was built during the 1500's 
in the Kremlin, the walled central area of Moscow. 
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4 es a Bee 9 miles 
Peter the Great at Deptford, England by Daniel Maclise (Bettmann Archive) 


Peter the Great learned Western ways on a trip through Eu- 
rope in 1697 and 1698. The czar studied shipbuilding in England. 


Catherine the Great saw apparently prosperous peasants 
during a trip through southern Russia in 1787. But the real peas- 
ants had been hidden, and her route falsely beautified. 


Deceiving an Empress by R. Caton Woodville. 
Illustrated London News, April 15, 1905 (Mansell) 


During the Mongol period, which ended in the late 
1400’s, the new ideas and reforming spirit of the Renais- 
sance were dramatically changing Western Europe. But 
under Mongol control, Russia was cut off from these im- 
portant Western influences. See RENAISSANCE. 

The Rise of Moscow. During the early 1300’s, Prince 
Yuri of Moscow married the sister of the Golden Horde’s 
khan (ruler). Yuri was appointed the Russian grand 
prince about 1318. Mongol troops helped him put down 
threats to his leadership from other principalities. ‘The 
Mongols also began letting the grand prince of Moscow 
collect taxes for them. This practice started with Ivan I 
(called the Moneybag) about 1330. Ivan kept some of 
the tax money. He bought much land and expanded his 
territory greatly. Other princes and boyars (high-ranking 
landowners) began to serve in Moscow’s army and gov- 
ernment. Ivan also persuaded the chief bishop of the 
Russian Orthodox Church to remain in Moscow. Until 
then, Kiev had been the spiritual center of Russia. 

Moscow grew stronger and richer. But the Golden 
Horde grew weaker, chiefly because of struggles among 
the Mongols for leadership. In 1380, Grand Prince 
Dmitri defeated a Mongol force in the Battle of Kuli- 
kovo, near the Don River. The victory freed Moscow 
of Mongol control for a short period. The Mongols re- 
captured Moscow in 1382, but the belief that they 
could not be beaten had been destroyed. 

During the late 1400’s, Moscow became the most 
powerful Russian city. Ivan III (the Great) won control 
of Moscow’s main rivals, Novgorod and Tver (now 
Kalinin), and great numbers of boyars entered his serv- 
ice. In 1480, Ivan made the final break from Mongol 
control by refusing to pay taxes to the Golden Horde. 
Mongol troops moved toward Moscow, but turned back 
to defend their capital from Russian attack. 

Ivan the Terrible. After the rise of Moscow, its grand 
prince came to be called czar. In 1547, Ivan IV (the 
Terrible) became the first ruler to be crowned czar. Ivan 
made the czar’s power over all Russia complete. 

Ivan was brutal, extremely suspicious, and perhaps, 
at times, insane. He formed a special police force, and 
began a reign of terror in which he ordered the arrest 
and murder of hundreds of aristocrats (princes and 
boyars). He feared they were planning to kill him. Ivan 
gave his victims’ estates as payment to the service gentry 
(landowners serving in the army and government). He 
also established strict rules concerning the number of 
warriors and horses each landowner had to supply to the 
army. Ivan burned many towns and villages, and killed 
church leaders who opposed him. In a fit of rage, Ivan 
even struck and killed his oldest son. 

The number of service gentry increased rapidly. But 
their estates had no value unless the peasants remained 
on the land and farmed it. Ivan and later czars passed 
a series of laws that bound the peasants to the land as 
serfs. Serfdom became the economic basis of Russian 
power. The development of Russian serfdom differed 
sharply from changes occurring in Western Europe. 
There, during the Renaissance, the growth of trade led 
to both the use of money as royal payment and the 
disappearance of serfdom. See SERF. 

Ivan fought Tartars at Astrakhan’ and Kazan’ to the 
southeast, and won their lands. Russian forces crossed 
the Ural Mountains and conquered western Siberia. 
Ivan also tried to win lands northwest to the Baltic Sea, 


but he was defeated by Lithuanian Polish, and Swedish 
armies. See Ivan. 

The Time of Troubles developed because of a break- 
down of the czar’s power after Ivan’s death. Theodore I, 
Ivan’s second son, was a weak czar. His wife’s brother, 
Boris Godunov, became the real ruler of Russia. Theo- 
dore’s younger brother, Dmitri, was found dead in ool 
and Theodore died in 1598 without a male heir. The 
<emsku Sobor (Land Council), a kind of parliament with 
little power, elected Boris czar. But a man believed to be 
Gregory Otrepiev, a former monk, posed as Dmitri. 
This False Dmitri claimed Dmitri had not died, and fled 
to Lithuania to avoid arrest. In 1604, he invaded Rus- 
sia with Polish troops. The invaders were joined by 
large numbers of discontented Russians of all classes. 
This invasion marked the beginning of the Time of 
‘Troubles. Russia was torn by civil war, invasion, and 
political confusion until 1613. 

False Dmitri became czar in 1605, but a group of 
boyars killed him the next year. Prince Basil Shuisky 
then became czar. In 1610, Polish invaders occupied 
Moscow. They ruled through a powerless council of 
boyars until 1612. Meanwhile, a new False Dmitri and 
a number of other pretenders to the throne won many 
followers. Peasant revolts swept through Russia. Land- 
owners and frontier people called Cossacks fought each 
other, and sometimes joined together to fight powerful 
aristocrats (see Cossack). The Polish control of Moscow 
led the Russians to unite their forces and drive out the 
invaders. They recaptured the capital in 1612. 

The Early Romanovs. After the Poles were defeated, 
there was no one of royal birth to take the throne. In 
1613, the Zemskii Sobor elected Michael Romanov 
czar. ‘The Romanov czars ruled Russia for the next 
300 years, until the February Revolution of 1917 ended 
czarist rule. See RoMANov. 

During the 1600’s, Russia won much of the Ukraine 
and extended its control of Siberia eastward to the 
Pacific Ocean. During this same period, the Russian 
Orthodox Church made changes in religious texts and 
ceremonies. People called Old Believers objected to these 
changes and broke away from the church. This group 
still follows the old practices today. 

Peter the Great. In 1682, a struggle for power re- 
sulted in the crowning of two half brothers—Peter I 
(the Great) and Ivan V—as co-czars. Both were chil- 
dren, and Ivan’s sister Sophia ruled as regent until 
Peter’s followers forced her to retire in 1689. Peter made 
close contact with the many Western Europeans living 
in Moscow, and absorbed much new information from 
them. He came into full power in 1696, when Ivan died. 

Under Peter, Russia expanded its territory to the Bal- 
tic Sea in the Great Northern War with Sweden. In 
1703, Peter founded St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) on 
the Baltic, and began building his capital there. After 
traveling throughout Europe, he introduced Western- 
type clothing, factories, and schools in Russia. Peter also 
strengthened the czar’s power over the aristocrats, 
churchmen, and serfs. See PETER I, THE GREAT. 

Catherine the Great. After Peter’s death in 1725, a 
series of struggles for the throne took place. ‘The service 
gentry and the leading noblemen were on opposite 
sides. Candidates for the throne who were supported by 
the service gentry won most of these struggles and re- 
warded their followers. The rulers increased the gentry’s 
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power over the serfs and local affairs. The gentry’s en- 
forced service to the state was gradually reduced, and 
was ended altogether in 1762. 

Magnificent royal parties and other festivities, all in 
the latest Western fashion, took place during the 1700’s. 
The arts were promoted, and many new schools were 
started, mainly for the upper classes. The Russian Im- 
perial School of Ballet was founded, and Italian opera 
and chamber music were brought to Russia. It also be- 
came fashionable in Russia to repeat the newest West- 
ern ideas on freedom and social reform, especially dur- 
ing the rule of Empress Catherine II (the Great). In 
1767, Catherine called a large legislative assembly to re- 
form Russian laws, but it achieved nothing. 

The great majority of Russians remained in extreme 
poverty and ignorance during this period. In 1773 and 
1774, the peasants’ discontent boiled over in a revolt 
led by Emelian Pugachev, a Cossack. The revolt swept 
through Russia from the Ural Mountains to the Volga 
River. It spread almost to Moscow before being crushed 
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Ruler Reign Ruler Reign 
*Ivan IV 1547-1584 Peter Il 1727-1730 
Theodore I 1584-1598 Anne 1730-1740 
Boris Godunov 1598-1605 Ivan VI 1740-1741 
Theodore II 1605 Elizabeth 1741-1762 

False Dmitri 1605-1606 Peter III 1762 
Basil Shuisky 1606-1610 *Catherine II 1762-1796 
Michael Paul 1796-1801 
Romanov 1613-1645 *Alexander I 1801-1825 
Alexis 1645-1676 *Nicholas I 1825-1855 
Theodore Ill 1676-1682 *Alexander II 1855-1881 
Ivan V 1682-1696 *Alexander III 1881-1894 
*Peter | 1682-1725 *Nicholas Il 1894-1917 


*Catherine | 1725-1727 


*Has a separate article in WORLD BOOK. 
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by government troops. In 1775, Catherine further tight- 
ened the landowners’ control over the serfs. 

Under Catherine, Russia rose to new importance as a 
major power. Russian armies won most of what is now 
the republic of Byelorussia from Poland. In wars against 
the Ottoman Empire (now Turkey), Russia gained the 
Crimea and other Turkish lands. Catherine died in 
1796, and her son, Paul, became czar. See CATHERINE. 

Alexander |. Paul’s five-year rule ended with his 
murder in 1801. Alexander I, Paul’s son, became czar 
and talked about freeing the serfs, building schools for 
all young Russians, and even giving up the throne and 
making Russia a republic. He established several re- 
forms, such as freeing many political prisoners and 
spreading Western ways and ideas. But he did nothing 
to lessen the czar’s total power or to end serfdom. 
Alexander knew that Russia’s military strength and 
position as a major power depended on income pro- 
vided by serfdom. Under his rule, Russia continued to 
win territory from the Persians, Swedes, and Turks. 

In June, 1812, Napoleon led the Grand Army of 
France into Russia. Napoleon wanted to stop Russian 
trade with France’s chief enemy, Great Britain, and to 
halt Russian expansion in the Balkan region. The 
French swept forward and reached Moscow in Septem- 
ber, 1812. Most of the people had abandoned the city, 
and Napoleon entered without a struggle. 

Soon afterward, fire destroyed most of Moscow. His- 
torians believe the Russians themselves set the fire. 
After 35 days, the French left the ‘city because they 
feared they might not survive the approaching bitter 
Russian winter. They began a disastrous retreat with 
little food and under continual attack by the Russians. 
Of the estimated 600,000 French troops in Russia, 
about 570,000 died or were captured. Russia then be- 
came a major force in the campaign by several Euro- 
pean countries that defeated Napoleon. See NAPOLEON 
I (Disaster in Russia). 

Although Alexander had begun some reforms, harsh 
rule continued in Russia. Beginning in 1816, many 


Napoleon Captured Moscow during his 1812 invasion, but a 
fire, believed set by the Russians, destroyed most of the city. 


Return from Petrovsky Palace by V. V. Vereshchagin 
from Lenin State Library, Moscow 
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young aristocrats became revolutionaries (persons who. 
seek to overthrow a government). They formed secret 
organizations, wrote constitutions for Russia, and pre- 
pared to revolt. Alexander died in 1825, and Nicholas I 
became czar. In December of that year, a group of 
revolutionaries took action. This group, later called the 
Decembrists, included about 30 army officers and 3,000 
soldiers. They gathered in Senate Square in St. Peters- 
burg, and government troops arrived to face them. 
After several hours, the Decembrists fired a few shots. 
Government cannons ended the revolt. 

Nicholas I. The Decembrist revolt deeply impressed 
and frightened Nicholas. He removed aristocrats, whom 
he now distrusted, from government office, and re- 
placed them with professional military men. He tight- 
ened his control over the press and education, reduced 
travel outside Russia, and prohibited organizations that 
might have political influence. Nicholas established six 
special government departments. These departments, 
which included a secret police system, handled impor- 
tant economic and political matters. Through the de- 
partments, Nicholas avoided the regular processes of 
Russian government and increased his power. 

In spite of Nicholas’ harsh rule, the period was one 
of outstanding achievement in Russian literature. Niko- 
lai Gogol, Mikhail Lermontov, Alexander Pushkin, 
and others wrote their finest works. Fyodor Dostoevsky, 
Leo ‘Tolstoy, and Ivan Turgenev began their careers. 
Many educated Russians began to debate the values 
of Westernized Russian life against those of old Russian 
life. ‘he pro-Western group argued that Russia must 
learn from and catch up with the West economically 
and politically. ‘The other group argued for the old Rus- 
sian ways, including the czarist system, a strong church, 
and the quiet life of the Russian countryside. 

Nicholas became known as the “‘policeman of Eu- 
rope” because he sent troops to put down revolutions 
in Poland and Hungary. Nicholas also posed as the de- 
fender of the Eastern Orthodox Church, and fought 
two wars with the Moslem Ottoman Empire. In the 
war of 1828 and 1829, Russia gained much territory in 
the Balkan region. Russia also won the right to move 
merchant ships through the ‘Turkish-controlled straits 
connecting the Black Sea with the Mediterranean Sea. 

In 1853, the Crimean War broke out between Russia 
and the Ottoman Empire. Austria, Great Britain, 
France, and Sardinia came to the aid of the Turks. 
These countries objected to Russian expansion in the 
Balkans. Russia was defeated, and signed the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856. ‘This treaty forced Russia to give up 
much of the territory it had taken earlier from the 
Turks. See CRIMEAN War; Russo-TurKIsH WARS. 

Expansion in Asia. After its defeat in the Crimean 
War, Russia began to expand in Asia. In the Far East, 
Russia won disputed territories from China. In 1858 and 
1860, the Chinese signed treaties giving Russia lands 
north of the Amur River and east of the Ussuri River. 
By 1864, Russian forces defeated rebel tribes in the 
Caucasus. Central Asia was won during a series of mili- 
tary campaigns from 1865 to 1876. In 1867, Russia sold 
its Alaskan territory to the United States for $7,200,000 
(see ALASKA [History]). 

Alexander Il. Nicholas I died in 1855, during the 
Crimean War. His son, Alexander II, became czar. Rus- 
sia’s defeat in the war taught Alexander a lesson. He 


realized that Russia had to catch up with the West to 
remain a major power. Alexander began a series of re- 
forms to strengthen the economy and Russian life in 
general. In 1861, he freed the serfs and gave them land. 
He began developing railroads and organizing a bank- 
ing system. Alexander promoted reforms in education, 
reduced controls on the press, and began a jury system 
and other reforms in the courts. He also established 
forms of self-government in the towns and villages. 

But many young Russians believed that Alexander’s 
reforms did not go far enough. Some revolutionary 
groups wanted to establish socialism in Russia. Others 
wanted a constitution and a republic. These groups 
formed a number of public and secret organizations. 
After a revolutionary tried to kill Alexander in 1866, the 
czar began to weaken many of his reforms. The revolu- 
tionaries then argued that Alexander had never been a 
sincere reformer at all. During the mid-1870’s, a group of 
revolutionaries tried to get the peasants to revolt. They 
wanted to achieve either socialism or anarchism (absence 
of government) for Russia (see ANARCHISM). After this 
effort failed, a terrorist group called the Will of the People 
tried several times to kill the czar. Alexander then 
decided to set up a new program of reforms. But in 1881, 
he was killed by a terrorist’s bomb in St. Petersburg. 

Alexander Ill, Alexander’s son, became czar and 
soon began a program of harsh rule. Alexander III 
limited the freedom of the press and of the universities, 
and sharply reduced the powers of local self-govern- 
ments. He set up a special bank to help the aristocrats 
increase their property. He also appointed land captains 
from among the aristocrats, and gave them much politi- 
cal power over the peasants. Alexander started some 
programs to help the peasants and industrial workers. 
But their living and working conditions improved very 
little. See ALEXANDER (of Russia). 

Nicholas Il became Russia’s next, and last, czar in 
1894. ‘The revolutionary movement had been quiet 
until the 1890’s, when a series of bad harvests caused 
starvation among the peasants. In addition, as indus- 
trialization increased, discontent grew among the rising 
middle class and workers in the cities. Discontented 
Russians formed various political organizations of which 
three became important. (1) The Liberal constitutionalists 
wanted to replace czarist rule with a Western type of 
parliamentary government. (2) The social revolutionaries 
tried to promote a peasant revolution. (3) The Marxists 
wanted to promote revolution among the city workers. 
The Marxists followed the socialist teachings of Karl 
Marx, a German social philosopher (see MARx, Karz). 

In 1898, the Marxists established the Russian Social 
Democratic Labor party. It split into two groups in 1903 
—the Bolsheviks (members of the majority) and the Men- 
sheviks (members of the minority). The Bolshevik leader 
was Vladimir I. Ulyanov, who used the name Lenin 
(see Lenin). The Bolsheviks wanted party membership 
limited to a small number of full-time revolutionaries 
who would lead the proletariat (workers). The Men- 
sheviks wanted the party to have a wider membership 
and more democratic leadership. 

Discontent among the Russian people grew after an 
economic depression began in 1899. ‘he number of 
student protests, peasant revolts, and worker strikes in- 
creased. The unrest grew further after war broke out 
with Japan in 1904. Russia’s expansion in the Far East 
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had alarmed Japan. After a series of disputes, the Japa- 
nese attacked Russian ships at Port Arthur, a Chinese 
port leased by the Russians. The small but well-supplied 
Japanese forces won battles on land and sea, and de- 
feated the Russians in 1905. See Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 

The Revolution of 1905. On Jan. 22, 1905, thou- 
sands of unarmed workers marched to the czar’s Winter 
Palace in St. Petersburg. The workers were on strike, 
and planned to ask Nicholas II for reforms. Government 
troops fired on the crowd and killed or wounded hun- 
dreds of marchers. After this Bloody Sunday slaughter, 
the revolutionary movement, led mainly by the liberal 
constitutionalists, gained much strength. More strikes 
broke out, and peasant and military groups revolted. 

In October, 1905, a general strike paralyzed the coun- 
try. Revolutionaries in St. Petersburg formed a soviet 
(council) called the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. Nicho- 
las then agreed to establish an elected Duma (parlia- 
ment), which could pass or reject all proposed laws. 
Many Russians were satisfied, but many others were 
not. The revolution continued, especially in Moscow, 
where the army crushed a serious uprising in December. 

Each of the first two Dumas, which met in 1906 and 
1907, was dissolved after meeting a few months. The 
Dumas could not work with Nicholas and his high- 
ranking officials, who refused to give up much power. 
Nicholas illegally changed the election law, and made 
the selection of Duma candidates less democratic. The 
peasants and workers were allowed far fewer representa- 
tives in the Duma, and the upper classes many more. 
The third and fourth Dumas cooperated with the czar. 
They lasted their full five-year terms, from 1907 to 1917. 
During this period, Russia made important advances in 
the arts, education, farming, and industry. 

World War I. By the time World War I began in 1914, 
Europe was divided into two tense armed camps. On 
one side was the Triple Entente (triple agreement), con- 
sisting of Russia, France, and Great Britain. Russia and 
France had agreed in 1894 to defend each other against 
attack. France and Great Britain had signed the Entente 
Cordiale (friendly agreement) in 1904, and Russia had 
signed a similar agreement with Great Britain in 1907. 
The Triple Entente developed from these treaties. Op- 
posing the Triple Entente was the Triple Alliance, 
formed in 1882 by Austria-Hungary, Germany, and 
Italy. See TRIPLE ENTENTE; TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

On Aug. 1, 1914, Germany declared war on Russia, 
a rival for influence in the Balkans. Soon afterward, 
Russia changed the German-sounding name of St. 
Petersburg to Petrograd. German troops crushed the 
Russians at ‘T'annenberg, Germany. But the Russians 
defeated an Austrian army in the Battles of Lemberg in 
the Galicia region of Austria-Hungary. 

In 1915, Austrian and German forces drove back the 
Russians. ‘The next year, Russian troops attacked along 
a 70-mile front in Galicia. They advanced 60 miles and 
captured more than 400,000 prisoners. Russian troops 
moved into the Carpathian Mountains in 1917, but the 
Germans pushed them back. For the story of Russia in 
the war, see WorLpD War I. 

The February Revolution. During World War I, the 
Russian economy could not meet the needs of the 
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soldiers and also those of the people at home. The rail- 
roads carried military supplies, and could not serve the 
cities. The people suffered severe shortages of food, fuel, 
and housing. Russian troops at the front were loyal, but 
the untrained soldiers behind the fighting lines became 
disloyal. They knew they would probably be sent to the 
front and be killed. The townspeople and these soldiers 
were tense and angry. 

By the end of 1916, almost all educated Russians op- 
posed the czar. Nicholas had removed many capable 
officials from high government offices, and replaced 
them with weak, unpopular men. He was accused of 
crippling the war effort by such acts. Many Russians 
blamed his actions on the influence of Grigori Y. 
Rasputin, adviser to the czar and the czarina. ‘The royal 
couple believed that Rasputin was a holy man who was 
saving their sick son’s life. In December, 1916, a group 
of noblemen murdered Rasputin. But the officials who 
supposedly had been appointed through his influence 
remained. See Rasputin, GrRIGoRI Y. 

Early in March, 1917, the people revolted. (The 
month was February in the old Russian calendar, which 
was replaced in 1918.) In Petrograd, riots and strikes 
over shortages of bread and coal grew more violent. 
Troops were called in to halt the uprising, but they 
joined it instead. So did the aristocrats, who had turned 
against the czar. The people of Petrograd turned to the 
Duma for leadership. Nicholas ordered the Duma to dis- 
solve itself, but the parliament ignored his command. 
The Duma established a provisional (temporary) govern- 
ment consisting of some Duma leaders and other public 
figures. Prince George Lvov became chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, or premier. Nicholas had lost all 
political support, and he gave up the throne on 
March 15. See NicHo.as (of Russia). 

A new Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies was 
also formed in Petrograd in March. It was a kind of un- 
official partner of the provisional government. Many 
similar soviets were set up throughout Russia. ‘The 
soviets seriously weakened the government’s ability to 
carry on the war. Many Russian army units refused 
to fight. In April, Lenin demanded “all power to the 
soviets,”’ but the soviets were unwilling to take over the 
government then. In July, however, armed workers 
and soldiers tried to seize power in Petrograd. They 


The February Revolution of 1917 began in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad). The revolt ended czarist rule within a few days. 


failed. Lenin fled to Finland, and his followers escaped 
or were jailed. Later that month, Alexander F. Keren- 
sky, a socialist, became premier. 

The October Revolution. Many powerful Russians 
blamed Kerensky for failures in the war, and opposed 
his socialist views. General Lavr Kornilov, the army 
commander in chief, planned to seize power. Kerensky 
freed the imprisoned Bolsheviks, and let them arm the 
Petrograd workers against Kornilov. ‘The general ad- 
vanced on Petrograd in September, 1917, but his group 
broke up before reaching the capital. The Bolsheviks 
were free, however, and now the workers had guns. 

Also in September, 1917, the Bolsheviks won a major- 
ity in the Petrograd soviet. Lenin returned from Finland 
in October and convinced the Bolsheviks that they 
should try to seize power. He hoped a revolution would 
set off other socialist revolts in Western countries. 
Lenin’s most capable assistant, Leon ‘Trotsky, helped 
him plan the take-over. On November 7 (October 25 in 
the old Russian calendar), the armed workers took over 
important points in Petrograd. Early that evening, the 
workers and Bolshevik-led soldiers and sailors attacked 
the Winter Palace, headquarters of the provisional gov- 
ernment. They seized the palace, which was weakly 
defended by students from a military school, and arrested 
members of the government. After a bloodier struggle 
in Moscow, the Bolsheviks controlled that city by No- 
vember 15. 

The Bolsheviks formed a new Russian government, 
headed by Lenin. They spread Bolshevik rule from town 
to town through the local soviets. For a short time, 
Lenin let the peasants seize much farmland. He per- 
mitted workers to control the factories, and allowed 
them to play important roles in the local soviets. But 
the government soon tightened control, and forced the 
peasants to give the government most of their products. 
The government also took over Russian industries, and 
set up central management bureaus to control them. 
The Cheka, a secret police force, was established. Bol- 
shevik rule became complete. 

After the Bolsheviks seized the government, Russia 
withdrew from World War I and began peace talks 
with Germany. In March, 1918, Russia signed the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Germany. Under the 
treaty, Russia gave up large areas, mostly in the fertile 
western and southwestern regions. Much of this land 
was returned to Russia after Germany surrendered in 
November, 1918. 

In 1918, the Bolsheviks moved the Russian capital 
back to Moscow. They also changed the name of their 
Russian Social Democratic Labor party to the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks). This name was later 
changed to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
The Bolsheviks organized the Red Army, named for 
the color of the Communist flag. ‘The Communists 
themselves were called Reds. See COMMUNISM. 

Civil War. From 1918 to 1920, Russia was torn by war 
between the Communists and anti-Communists, who 
were called Whites. The peasants believed they would 
lose their lands to their old landlords if the Whites won, 
and supported the Reds. The Whites were aided by 
troops from France, Great Britain, Japan, the United 
States, and other countries that opposed the Communist 
government. But these nations provided little help, be- 
cause they were unwilling to fight another war after 
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World War I. The aid probably did the Communists 
more good than harm. It allowed them to claim they 
were defending Russia against invaders. The Whites 
were poorly organized, and the Reds defeated them. 

The Red Army had less success against Polish in- 
vaders in 1920. The Polish government claimed that 
western parts of Byelorussia and of the Ukraine be- 
longed to Poland. Polish troops, aided by the French, 
defeated the Russians. A treaty, signed in 1921, gave 
Poland much of the land it claimed. 

The New Economic Policy. By 1921, seven years of 
war, revolution, civil war, and invasion had exhausted 
Russia. During the civil war alone, more than 20 mil- 
lion Russians had died in epidemics, in the fighting, or 
of starvation. Agricultural and industrial production 
had fallen disastrously. A million Russians, many of 
them skilled and educated, had left the country. The 
people’s discontent broke out in new peasant uprisings, 
in workers’ strikes, and in a sailors’ revolt at the Kron- 
stadt naval base near Petrograd. 

In 1921, Lenin established the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) to strengthen the country. This program replaced 
many of the socialist measures started earlier. Small in- 
dustries and retail trade were allowed to operate under 
their own control. The peasants no longer had to give 
most of their farm products to the government. They 
could sell freely to customers after paying a tax. The 
government kept control of heavy industry, the trans- 
portation and banking systems, and foreign trade. The 
economy recovered steadily under the NEP, though the 
Communists disliked its nonsocialist features. 

Formation of the U.S.S.R. In December, 1922, the 
Communist government established the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). The union consisted of 
four union republics—the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic (Russian Republic), Byelorussia, ‘Trans- 
caucasia, and the Ukraine. ‘The first republic formed 
after the Bolshevik revolution, the Russian Republic, 
has always been the largest and most powerful one. 

During the 1920’s, three other union republics were 
established—Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbek- 
istan. In 1936, ‘Transcaucasia was divided into Azer- 
baidzhan, Armenia, and Georgia. Kazakhstan and 
Kirghizia also became union republics in 1936. In 1940, 
during World War II, Russia gained the union republics 
of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Moldavia. 

From Lenin to Stalin. Lenin became seriously ill in 
1922. A struggle for power developed among members 
of the Politburo (Political Bureau), the policy-making 
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body of the Communist party’s Central Committee. 
Leon Trotsky ranked after Lenin in power. But the next 
two most important members of the Politburo—Lev 
Kamenev and Grigori Zinoviev—joined forces to op- 
pose ‘’rotsky. They chose Joseph Stalin to be their part- 
ner. Stalin had become general secretary of the party in 
1922. See STALIN, JOSEPH. 

After Lenin died in 1924, leading Communists held 
three different views on how far Russian socialism 
should go, and also on the need for world revolution. 
(1) Trotsky and his followers believed in immediately 
promoting both full socialism in Russia and world revo- 
lution. Kamenev and Zinoviev shared this view. (2) A 
group led by Nicholas Bukharin agreed with Trotsky 
that Russian socialism depended on world revolution. 
But Bukharin felt that Russia should continue Lenin’s 
temporary program of weakened socialism because 
other countries were not ready for revolution. (3) Stalin 
and his followers agreed with Bukharin’s economic pol- 
icies at first. But they believed that Russian socialism 
could succeed without world revolution. 

Stalin’s power in the Communist party grew rapidly. 
As general secretary, he had the support of the local 
party secretaries, whose careers depended on his ap- 
proval. Stalin built up this following carefully behind 
the scenes. Stalinist groups became stronger at the party 
congresses (meetings), which elected the top Communist 
bodies and approved Communist programs. 

Stalin defeated his rivals one by one. Trotsky lost 
power in 1925. Stalin then joined the Bukharin group 
to expel Kamenev and Zinoviev, his former partners, 
from the party. At the 15th Communist Party Congress 
in December, 1927, Stalin won a sweeping victory. By 
then, Stalin, like Trotsky, urged full socialism. The 
congress adopted measures to begin Stalin’s economic 
program the next year. In 1929, Stalin removed Bu- 
kharin and his followers from power. ‘They signed a state- 
ment, ordered by Stalin, admitting that Stalin’s eco- 
nomic views were correct and theirs were wrong. Stalin 
had become dictator of the Soviet Union. 

Planned Economy. By the mid-1920’s, Lenin’s New 
Economic Policy had served its purpose. All factories 
and other means of production that had closed during 
the civil war were operating again. Russia’s agricultural 
and industrial production had increased above pre- 
World War I levels. However, the prices of manufac- 
tured consumer goods were rising faster than the prices 
of farm products. As a result, the peasants held back 
their grain and other products. 
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Stalin then proposed the First Five-Year Plan. This 
socialist program had two major goals. First, the small 
peasant farms would be combined into large kolkhozy 
(collective farms) controlled by the government. Second, 
the production of such heavy-industry products as 
chemicals, construction materials, machine tools, and 
steel would be expanded rapidly. The 15th Communist 
Party Congress approved these goals, and the Gosplan 
(State Planning Commission) worked out the details. 
The First Five-Year Plan started in 1928, and the gov- 
ernment began taking over private businesses. 

Stalin forced the collective farmers to give most of 
their products to the government. These products were 
needed to supply raw materials to industry, to feed the 
people of the growing manufacturing centers, and to 
pay for imported machinery. The peasants opposed 
being forced to join collective farms, and destroyed 
much of their livestock and crops in protest. As punish- 
ment, Stalin sent several million peasant families to 
prison labor camps in Siberia and Soviet Central Asia 
during the early 1930’s. Farm production lagged, but 
Soviet industries expanded rapidly. 

The Great Purge. Many Russians opposed Stalin’s 
policies during the mid-1930’s. To crush this opposition, 
Stalin began a program of terror called the Great Purge. 
His secret police arrested millions of persons. Neighbors 
and even members of the same family spied on one an- 
other. Fear spread throughout Russia. Stalin eliminated 
all real or suspected threats to his power by having the 
prisoners shot or sent to labor camps. The victims in- 
cluded thousands of Communists. Some were party 
members Stalin had defeated during his rise to power. 
Many were old Bolsheviks who had been associated 
with Lenin. Others were officers of the Red Army. 

Stalin staged ‘“‘trials” at which arrested Communist 
leaders were forced to confess to “‘crimes against the 
people.” Most of these purge trials took place from 1936 
to 1938. Stalin replaced the party leaders he eliminated 
with young Stalinists he could trust. The secret police 
enforced strict loyalty to Stalin’s policies on all levels of 
life. Stalin controlled everything that was published, 
taught, or publicly spoken. 

Foreign Policy Before World War Il. In 1919, Lenin 


The First Five-Year Plan (1928-1932) expanded Russia's econ- 
omy. These new tractors were supplied for farms near Moscow. 
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had established the Comintern (Communist Interna- 
tional) as part of the world Communist movement. 
Through this organization, Lenin hoped to control 
Communist parties in other countries and to promote 
world revolution. But he feared attack by the more 
powerful Western, non-Communist countries. Lenin be- 
came especially fearful after these nations aided the 
Whites during the Russian civil war. As a result, Soviet 
leaders put aside the movement for world revolution 
during the early and mid-1920’s. They concentrated on 
developing friendly relations with other nations. Their 
immediate goals were to avoid attack and to strengthen 
Russia through foreign trade. 

During the late 1920’s, Russia became more active in 
the world Communist movement. But soon Russia’s 
fear of attack again became the major concern of Soviet 
foreign policy. Russia felt itself threatened by two 
events. First came the Japanese invasion of China in 
1931. Second, and even more threatening to Russia, was 
the rise of Adolf Hitler in Germany. Hitler became 
dictator of Germany in 1933, and one of his major pro- 
grams was to destroy Communism. This threat led the 
Soviet Union to sign many military and political agree- 
ments with the Western democracies. In 1934, Russia 
joined the League of Nations as further protection 
against invasion by Germany (see LEAGUE OF NATIONS). 
Soviet leaders also ordered Communists throughout the 
world to combine with political parties in other coun- 
tries. These combined groups, called popular fronts, op- 
posed the growing parties that supported Hitler. 

But Russia still feared and suspected the Western de- 
mocracies. Stalin felt that various agreements among 
the Western powers were attempts to strengthen Ger- 
many against Russia. In 1938, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy signed the Munich Agreement. This 
agreement forced Czechoslovakia to give much of its 
land to Germany. See MunicH AGREEMENT. 

German expansion in Europe continued, and war be- 
tween Germany and the Western powers seemed likely. 
Probably to escape the war, Russia signed an agreement 
with Germany on Aug. 23, 1939. This agreement pro- 
vided that neither nation would attack the other. ‘The 
two countries agreed secretly that each could conquer 
various territories without interference from the other. 
Russia and Germany also agreed secretly to divide Po- 
land between themselves. 

World War II began when Hitler’s troops invaded Po- 
land from the west on Sept. 1, 1939. ‘Two days later, 
France and Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
Russia invaded Poland from the east on Sept. 17, 1939. 
The Russians, claiming they had to “‘protect’’ their bor- 
ders, soon occupied the region. Also to “protect”? their 
borders, the Russians attacked Finland on Novem- 
ber 30. In December, Russia was expelled from the 
League of Nations for this attack. Russia won much Fin- 
nish territory by March, 1940, when Finland surren- 
dered. See Russo-FINNIsH WARS. 

In June, 1940, the Red Army moved into Bessarabia 
(then part of Romania) and the Baltic countries of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Russia had lost all these 
lands after World War I, and now took them back. In 
August, 1940, the three Baltic countries became sepa- 
rate republics of the U.S.S.R., and Bessarabia became 
part of the new Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

On June 22, 1941, what the Russians had long feared 


took place. A huge German force invaded Russia. The 
German attack pushed back the heavily outnumbered 
Red Army. German warplanes destroyed much of the 
Russian air force, and Hitler’s tanks and troops drove 
deep into Soviet territory. In September, the Germans 
captured Kiev and attacked Leningrad (formerly Petro- 
grad). By December, the Germans came close to Mos- 
cow. ‘The attack on Leningrad lasted until January, 
1944, when the Germans were finally driven off. 

Great Britain and the other Western Allies welcomed 
Russia as a partner in the war against Germany. Britain, 
Canada, and the United States began shipping supplies 
to Russia. The United States joined the Allies in 
December, 1941, after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The supplies sent to Russia by the Allies in- 
cluded billions of dollars’ worth of food, raw materials, 
planes, tanks, and trucks. 

The Germans were not prepared for the bitter Russian 
winter. By early 1942, the Russians had driven them 
back from the Moscow area and some other battle- 
grounds. ‘The five-month Battle of Stalingrad (now Vol- 
gograd), during the winter of 1942-1943, was a major 
turning point in the war. By the time the Germans sur- 
rendered, about 350,000 of their troops had been killed 
or captured. See STALINGRAD, BATTLE OF. 

After the victory at Stalingrad, the Red Army ad- 
vanced steadily across Eastern Europe and into eastern 
Germany. As the Russians swept across Eastern Europe, 
they freed many countries from German control, includ- 
ing Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Romania. 
In April, 1945, Soviet troops began to attack Berlin. 
Red Army units joined forces with United States troops 
at Torgau on the Elbe River. Berlin fell to the Russians 
on May 2, and Germany surrendered to the Allies on 
May 7. The war in Europe was over. 

More than 20 million Russian servicemen and 
servicewomen were killed or wounded in World War II. 
No other country suffered so many military casualties. 
In addition, millions of Russian civilians died, whole 
regions of Russia lay in ruins, and much of the Soviet 
economy was shattered. 

In February, 1945, Stalin had met with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United States and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of Great Britain at Yalta 
in Russia. At this conference, Stalin promised to help in 
the war against Japan (see YALTA ConrsRENCE). On 
August 6, the United States dropped on Japan the first 
atomic bomb used in warfare. Two days later, Russia 
declared war on Japan and invaded Japanese-held 
Manchuria and Korea. The Russians occupied Man- 
churia for eight months and took nearly a billion dollars’ 
worth of industrial machinery from the region. Japan’s 
surrender to the Allies on Sept. 2, 1945, marked the end 
of World War II. For the story of Russia in the war, see 
Worcp War II. 

The Cold War. During World War II, Stalin had 
promised Roosevelt and Churchill to help promote free- 
dom throughout the world. After the war, however, Rus- 
sia cooperated with its Allies only in dividing Berlin and 
the rest of Germany into occupation zones. East-West 
relations in Germany soon became tense. Russia set up 
a Communist police state in its zone, and blocked 
Western efforts to unite Germany. See GERMAny (After 
World War II). 


Red Army units remained in the Eastern European 
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countries that they had freed from German control. The 
Red Army helped establish Communist governments in 
these nations. The Russians used terrorist methods, such 
as arresting anti-Communists, bringing them to “trial,” 
and shooting them as “fascists.” 

The Communists in Eastern European countries 
formed what seemed to be coalition governments. In 
such governments, two or more political parties share 
power. But the Communists, supported by Russia, 
seized important government positions and held the real 
power. Their strength grew, and they did not permit 
free elections. By early 1948, Russia controlled seven 
countries in Eastern Europe. These satellite countries 
were Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Russia also controlled 
its East German occupation zone, which surrounded 
West Berlin. The Russians promised the Western powers 
freedom to move through East Germany to West Berlin. 
In June, 1948, however, the Russians blocked all land 
and water routes to West Berlin. The Western powers 
then flew food and other supplies to West Berlin daily. 
The Russians lifted the blockade in May, 1949. See 
BERLIN AIRLIFT. 

Russia cut off nearly all contacts between its satellites 
and the West. The Soviet barriers against communica- 
tion, trade, and travel came to be known as the Jron 
Curtain. Extreme distrust grew between East and West. 
An East-West struggle called the Cold War spread 
through Europe and many other regions of the world. 
For the story of this struggle, see the article on Cotp 
War. 

Soviet expansion forced the Western nations to act. 
In 1947, the United States sent military and economic 
aid to Greece and Turkey. This aid helped prevent 
Communists from making those countries Soviet satel- 
lites. In 1948, the United States began the Marshall 
Plan to provide aid to help rebuild war-torn European 
countries. Russia did not allow its satellites to receive 
the aid. The West also formed a military union called 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) for 
defense against possible Communist attack. See Mar- 
SHALL PLAN; NorTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 

Russia, in turn, strengthened the Communist nations 


The Battle of Stalingrad was a turning point in World War Il. 
The Russians defeated attacking Germans in the five-month fight. 
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in the Cold War. In 1947, it established the Cominform 
(Communist Information Bureau) to spread Soviet poli- 
cies in the satellites. In 1948, however, Yugoslavia 
broke away from Soviet control (see YUGOSLAVIA [His- 
tory]). In 1949, Russia set up COMECON (Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance) to bring the economies of 
the satellites under greater control. In 1955, the Warsaw 
Pact provided for military unity among Russia and its 
satellites (see WaRsAw Pact). 

From Stalin to Khrushchev. Russia’s rapid industri- 
alization continued after World War IT under new five- 
year plans. Restrictions on the workers and peasants, 
which had been loosened somewhat during the war, 
again became severe. For example, workers could not 
quit or change their jobs without government per- 
mission. The collective farms were reorganized and 
made much larger. Stalin also began a new wave of 
political arrests and executions. Then, on March 9, 
1953, Stalin died after a stroke. 

No one man immediately replaced Stalin. A collective 
leadership made up of several men ruled the Soviet 
Union. For almost two years, Georgi M. Malenkov held 
the major leadership as premier, or chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. During this period, a struggle for 
power developed among Malenkov and other leading 
Communists. Nikita S. Khrushchev became head of the 
Communist party in September, 1953 (see KuRusH- 
cHev, Nixira S.). Also that year, Lavrenti P. Beria, chief 
of the secret police, was executed secretly on charges of 
plotting to seize power. 

Khrushchev’s strength increased steadily, and Malen- 
kov was forced to resign in 1955. Nikolai A. Bulganin 
became premier, but Khrushchev held the real power. 
At a closed session of the 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress in 1956, Khrushchev bitterly criticized Stalin. He 
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accused Stalin of murdering many innocent people and 
of faulty leadership. 

Khrushchev almost lost power in 1957. Following 
anti-Communist revolts in Hungary and Poland in 
1956, Khrushchev’s powerful rivals demanded that he 
resign. But he took the matter before the party’s Central 
Committee, which included many of his followers. 
Through the committee, Khrushchev defeated his 
enemies and forced them to lose all positions of power. 
In 1958, Khrushchev became premier and also re- 
mained party leader. , 

To strengthen his position further, Khrushchev re- 
peated his attacks on Stalin openly at the 22nd Com- 
munist Party Congress in 1961. Buildings, cities, and 
towns named for Stalin were renamed. Pictures and 
statues of Stalin were destroyed. The government re- 
moved Stalin’s body from its place of honor in Lenin’s 
tomb in Moscow, and buried it in a simple grave 
nearby. 

Khrushchev’s Policies differed greatly from Stalin’s. 
The secret police did not spread terror, and the govern- 
ment allowed somewhat freer political discussion. ‘The 
workweek was shortened to about 40 hours, and workers 
were allowed to quit or change their jobs. Khrushchev 
also tried to raise the nation’s standard of living. Gov- 
ernment industrial planning aimed for greater produc- 
tion of clothing, food, household appliances, and other 
consumer goods. But gains were slow. 

Russia’s relations with the West improved after Sta- 
lin’s death. Unlike other Communist leaders, Khrush- 
chev denied that war with the West was necessary for 
Communism to triumph throughout the world. In 1956, 
Khrushchev announced a policy of peaceful coexistence. 
He described this policy as avoiding war while com- 
peting with the West in the fields of science and eco- 
nomic development. Khrushchev loosened restrictions 
on communication, trade, and travel across the Iron 
Curtain. He made friendly visits to several Western 
countries, including the United States. But Russia still 
tried to expand its influence by encouraging revolts, 
riots, and strikes in non-Communist countries. 

Communist China believed that war with the West 
was necessary, and strongly criticized Russia’s “soft” 
policy. A bitter split developed between the two major 
Communist powers. Their dispute reached a climax at 
the 22nd Communist Party Congress in Moscow in 
1961. The Chinese premier, Chou En-lai, suddenly left 
the congress and returned to China. Albania, a Russian 
satellite, supported China, and Russia ended relations 
with Albania. 

Russia took an early lead over the United States in 
exploring space. Under Khrushchev, the Soviet Union 
spent huge sums to develop powerful launching rockets. 
On Oct. 4, 1957, Russia launched Sputnik I, the first 
spacecraft to circle the earth. This achievement marked 
the beginning of the space age. In 1961, Yuri A. 
Gagarin, a Russian air force officer, became the first 
man to orbit the earth. See SPACE TRAVEL (Steps in the 
Conquest of Space). 

The Spy Plane and Cuba. Khrushchev and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of the United States scheduled a 
meeting in Paris in May, 1960, with British and French 
leaders. Shortly before the meeting began, the Russians 
shot down an American U-2 plane over Soviet territory. 
The pilot, Francis Gary Powers, confessed that he had 


been spying. Eisenhower admitted that U-2 planes had 
been taking photographs over Russia for four years. 
When the Paris meeting began, Khrushchev demanded 
that Eisenhower apologize. The President refused, and 
Khrushchev angrily left the conference. The meeting 
broke up the next day. 

Another Cold War crisis occurred in October, 1962. 
The United States learned that Russia had built and 
equipped missile bases in Cuba. These bases could have 
launched atomic attacks against the United States or 
other parts of the Western Hemisphere. President 
John F. Kennedy ordered a naval blockade of Cuba to 
prevent more Russian missiles from reaching the island. 
He also demanded that Russia remove all the missiles 
and missile bases. Khrushchev met these demands. See 
Cua (The Cuban Crisis). 

Khrushchev’s Fall from Power. In 1963, Russia, the 
United States, and Great Britain signed a treaty pro- 
hibiting all nuclear weapons tests except those con- 
ducted underground. Also in 1963, Russia and the 
United States set up a direct teletype connection called 
the hot line between Moscow and Washington, D.C. 
They hoped it would help prevent any misunderstand- 
ing from leading to war. In 1964, Russia, the United 
States, and Great Britain agreed to reduce their produc- 
tion of materials for nuclear weapons. 

Although Khrushchev improved Russia’s relations 
with the West, many of his other policies failed. His 
farm program collapsed, and in 1963 Russia had to buy 
more than 10 million tons of wheat from the West. So- 
viet industrialization slowed down. The economy also 
suffered because the people refused to buy many poorly 
made products. In addition, the split with China and 
Khrushchev’s withdrawal of the missiles from Cuba 
drew sharp criticism from many Soviet leaders. On 
Oct. 15, 1964, pressure from high-ranking Communists 
forced Khrushchev to retire. He was replaced by 
Leonid I. Brezhnev as head of the Communist party, 
and Aleksei N. Kosygin as premier (see BREZHNEV, 
Leonip I.; Kosycin, ALEKsE1 N.). 

Russia Today is still the leading Communist power, 
but the Communist world is no longer united behind 
the Soviet Union. The bitter dispute with China has be- 
come a struggle for influence over other Communist na- 
tions and over newly independent countries, especially 
those in Africa. Albania’s support of China’s growing 
power in the Communist world continued into the late 
1960’s. Russia also is losing some control over its satel- 


Soviet Spacemen are hon- 
ored in a space exhibition near 
Moscow. The spacecraft on dis- 
play is Vostok I, in which Yuri 
A. Gagarin, a Russian air force 
officer, became the first man to 
orbit the earth in 1961. 
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lites, especially Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Romania. 
But these countries are far from making a complete 
break from Soviet control. 

In 1965, Brezhnev and Kosygin reorganized Russia’s 
economy. Factories were put on a profit basis. Govern- 
ment supervision of the factories was taken from re- 
gional agencies and given to federal bodies under the 
Council of Ministers. (For a discussion of these changes, 
see the Manufacturing section of this article.) A new five- 
year plan eliminated Khrushchev’s impractical goals, 
such as producing more than the United States by 1970. 
New goals included increasing industrial production by 
half, the people’s income by a third, and farm produc- 
tion by a fourth. This five-year plan, unlike earlier ones, 
placed almost as much importance on consumer goods 
as on heavy-industry products. It was approved by the 
23rd Communist Party Congress in 1966. 

During the mid-1960’s, the Vietnam War endangered 
the improved Soviet-U.S. relations. American forces 
aided South Vietnamese troops against the Communists 
of North and South Vietnam. Russia sent the Com- 
munists surface-to-air missiles and other weapons. See 
VIETNAM War. 

The fear of nuclear war has probably kept Russia 
from a major clash with the West. Soviet leaders appear 
to believe that Russia can win worldwide power by 
doing better than the West economically, politically, 
and scientifically. They hope Soviet advances will at- 
tract other nations to Russia’s side in the Cold War. 

In 1966, the Soviet Union played an important part 
in ending a war between India and Pakistan. The two 
nations had been at war over an old border dispute. 
Kosygin invited the leaders of both countries to Russia, 
and helped them reach a peace agreement. 

Russian scientists scored three more firsts in space in 
1966. A Soviet spacecraft made a soft landing on the 
moon. Another Russian spacecraft reached the planet 
Venus, and a third was put into orbit around the moon. 

Also in 1966, Russia shocked much of the world by 
imprisoning two Russian writers who had criticized So- 
viet life. Their books had been published in Western 
countries. ‘The writers, Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
Daniel, were sentenced to long terms in a prison labor 
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POLITICAL AND MiLirARY LEADERS 


Alexander (of Russia) 
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CITIES 

Archangel Kuybyshev Saratov 
Astrakhan Leningrad Sevastopol 
Baku Lvov Smolensk 
Dnepropetrovsk Magnitogorsk Sverdlovsk 
Donetsk Minsk ‘Tashkent 
Dushanbe Moscow Tiflis 
Gorki Murmansk Tobolsk 
Irkutsk Novosibirsk Vladivostok 
Kaliningrad Odessa Volgograd 
Kazan Omsk alltel 
Kharkov Rostov-on-Don Yerevan 
Kiev Samarkand 

HisTORY 
Berlin, Congress of MVD 


Bolshevik 

Cold War 
Crimean War 
Czar 

Duma 

Genoa Conference 
Hungary (History) 
Mongol Empire 


Paris, Treaties of 
Poland (History) 
Russo-Finnish Wars 
Russo-Japanese War 
Russo-Turkish Wars 
Triple Entente 
World War I 

World War II 


PuysicAL FEATURES 


Alma River Kamchatka Neva River 
Altai Mountains Peninsula Novaya Zemlya 
Amu Darya Kara Kum Ob River 
Amur River Kara Sea Oka River 
Aral Sea Karelian Okhotsk, Sea of 
Azovy, Sea of Isthmus Sakhalin 
Caspian Sea Kuril Islands Severnaya Zemlya 
Caucasus Kyzyl Kum Stanovoy 
Mountains Lake Balkhash Mountains 
Commander Lake Baykal Syr Darya 
Islands Lake Ilmen Ural Mountains 
Dnepr River — Lake Ladoga Ural River 
Dneproges Dam Lake Onega Volga River 
Dnestr River Lake Peipus White Sea 
Don River Lena River Wrangel Island 
Dvina River Merv Yablonovyy 
Franz Josef Land Mount Elbrus Mountains 
Irtysh River Neman River Yenisey River 
REGIONS 
Bessarabia Crimea Karelia Turkestan 
Bucovina Daghestan Ruthenia Tuva 
Caucasia Galicia Siberia 


Union REPUBLICS 


See the separate article on each union republic listed 


in the Russia Map Index. 
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Propucts AND INDUSTRY 


For Russia’s rank among other countries in produc- 


tion, see the following articles: 


Agriculture Flax Oats Silver 
Aluminum Forest and Paper Sugar 
Barley Forest Petroleum Sugar Beet 
Cattle Products Platinum Tea 
Cheese Gas (fuel) Potato Tin 
Coal Gold Rubber Tobacco 
Copper Horse Rye Tungsten 
Corn Iron and Steel Salmon Vegetable 
Cotton Lead Salt Wheat 
Electric Power Lumber Sheep Wine 
Fishing Manganese Ship and = Zinc 
Industry Nickel Shipping 


OTHER RELATED ARTICLES 


Clothing (color picture) 


Iron Curtain 


Communism Kremlin 
Cossack Politburo 
Dancing (Ballet) Ruble 


Eastern Orthodox Churches 
Five-Year Plan 
Flag (color picture, 
Historical Flags) 
Government (Comparing 
Democracy and Communism) 


Russian Language 
Russian Literature 
Slav 

Soviet 

‘Tass 

Warsaw Pact 


Outline 


I. Government 
Il. People 
A. Nationalities and Languages 
. Way of Life 
4. Personal Freedom 
B. City Life 
C. Village Life 
. Education 


A. Elementary Grades E. 


B. Religion 


D. Family Life 
E. Recreation 


Higher Education 


B. Intermediate F. After-School Activities 
Grades G. Libraries 

C. Secondary Grades H. Museums 
D. Special Schools 

V. Communication 

VI. Arts 
A. Architecture D. Painting 
B. Literature E. Theater and Ballet 
C. Music 

VII. The Land 
A. Land Regions B. Rivers and Lakes 

VIII. Climate 

IX. Economy 
A. Natural Resources F. Fishing 
B. Manufacturing G. Electric Power 
C. Agriculture H. Foreign Trade 
D. Mining I. ‘Transportation 
E. Forest Products 

X. History 

Questions 


What is the longest nonstop airline route in the world? 

What led to the Russian-Chinese dispute of the 1960's? 

What Russian achievement started the space age? 

What were some ways in which Russian life differed 
under Joseph Stalin and under Nikita S. Khrushchev? 

How does the Komsomol serve Communism? 

How did Soviet factory operations change in 1965? 

Why does foreign trade play only a small part in the 
economy of Russia? 

What is the largest inland body of water in the world? 

Why is it so important for Russian schoolchildren to 
receive high marks in behavior? 

Who planned the October Revolution of 1917? 
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